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LIVE AND D LABOR. 


Question not, but li live and labor, 
Till your goal be won; 

Helping every feeble neighbor, 
Seeking help from none. 


Life is mostly froth and bubble ; 
Two things stand like stone— 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 
—Cassell'’s Family Magazine, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





SPECIAL DESPATCH TO WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


OtyMPIA, W. T., JAN. 19, 1888. 
Lucy Stone, Boston : 
Woman suffrage is now law. Governor 


Semple signed bill to-day. 
JOHN KEANE. 
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The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL dove comes out 
80 often nowadays that we are beginning 
to hope for the time when it will stay out 
altogether, like the dove that went forth 
from the ark. 





——¢¢—_____ —_- 

The Legislature of Washington Terri- 
tory has given full suffrage to women, 
and the Governor has signed the bill. 


o> 
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This is the third time that the Legisla- 
ture of Washington Territory has voted 
for woman suffrage. It first passed a 
woman suffrage law in 1883. The women 
voted under it in large numbers, and Gov. 
Squire, in his report to the Secretary of 
the Interior for 1884, said of the law: 

“It meets with the approval of a large 
majority of the people, and the women of 
the Territory are, for the most part, 
pete | desirous that the enactment be 
retained upon our Statute books.” 

The Republicans and Democrats both in- 
serted in their platforms the declaration 
that ‘‘the elective franchise should not be 
denied to any citizen on account of sex.” 
The Democratic platform added a recom- 
mendation that women should be released 
from compulsory jury duty. The next 
year the Legislature reaffirmed the law. 
The Republican platform again endorsed 
woman suffrage ; the Democratic platform 
was silent on the subject, but the candi- 
dates of that party generally declared 
themselves in favor of it. The women 
voted in increasing numbers; Chief-Jus- 
tice Greene estimates that five-sixths of 
them voted at the last election. 
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Suddenly, last February, after the 
women had voted for three years and a 
half, the Supreme Court of the Territory 
pronounced the law invalid on the ground 
that the nature of every bill must be de- 
scribed in the title, and that the wo- 
man suftrage bill had been headed only 











“An Act to Amend Section —, Art. —,” in- 
stead of “An Act to Enfranchise Women.” 
The Legislature has now enacted the law 
for the third time, and has taken care to 
give it an explicit title. 


—~—e 


By the new law it is stated that ‘women 
are exempted from jury duty.” Whether 
this means that they are made ineligible 
or are merely at liberty to decline, we are 
not informed. In either case, the clause 
is undoubtedly a concession to the gam- 
blers and liquor dealers, who have all 
along complained bitterly of the effect of 
women on juries. It was the general tes- 
timony of the courts that they made com- 
petent and conscientious jurors, and the 
women themselves had not asked to be ex- 
empted from the duty. 
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Gov. | ae Biennial Message to 
the Iowa Legislature contains the follow- 
ing reference to municipal suffrage for 
women : 


**Municipal suffrage for women is fa- 
vored by many of our best citizens. It is 
claimed by those who advocate this that it 
is not only right and just, but that it would 
so reinforce the better element of the pop- 
ulation of our cities as to secure a more 
perfect enforcement of the criminal laws, 
and greatly improve the government of 
our municipalities. The experiment might 
be a safe one, for if women should not 
avail themselves of the privilege when 
conferred, or if the results were unsatis- 
factory, the same power that bestowed 
the franchise could revoke it. I commend 
the proposition to your thoughtful and 
respectful attention.” . 


We trust the Governor’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress will give even stronger endorsement 
to women’s enfranchisement. 
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Governor Oliver Ames of Massachusetts, 
and Governor William Larrabee of lowa, 
have the honor of being the only two gov- 
ernors who have this year recommended 
municipal suffrage for women in their in- 
augural addresses. This fact will some 
day be quoted to their historic credit. To- 
day it wins them the gratitude of many 
women. 
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A municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been introduced in both Houses of the 
New York Legislature. 

It is confidently expected that the South 
Carolina Legislature now in session will 
pass a law giving married women the con- 
trol of their own earnings, and the right 
to their separate estates. 
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The present situation of the woman suf- 
frage cause in Wisconsin is so exceptional, 
and so much depends upon the coming de- 
cision of the Supreme Court as to the 
municipal suffrage law, that the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL lately urged the friends of equal 
rights all over the country to send contri- 
butions of money to the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association to help the women 
defend their case. One of the ladies most 
active in the work -there writes us that 
they do not ask for contributions from in- 
dividuals outside the State. Help from 
funds or legacies devoted especially to 
woman suffrage would, however, be wel- 
come. 
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Rev. Annie H. Shaw. has just made a 
short visit East, where she has bee n warm- 
ly welcomed by her old friends. She is 
engaged for lectures in Michigan, Kansas, 
Iowa and Ohio, for the next three months. 
She is National Superintendent of the 
franchise department of the W. C. T. U., 
and National Lecturer for the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. She is ad- 
mirably fitted for both these offices, and the 
constant demand for her services shows 
how thoroughly she is appreciated. She 
left Boston on the evening of the 16th, for 
a month of lectures in Michigan. 

The New Orleans Times Democrat says: 


“Every now and thena big! budget of in- 
teresting news relating to the progress of 
women in Mexico comes to hand, showing 
the great advance being made in that most 
conservative country. The practice of 
medicine and surgery, undertaken by sev- 
eral intelligent, hi, ly-educated female 
physicians, is an unprecedented innovation 
on the old order of things: also dentistry, 
in which several women are aon prac- 
titioners. Senora Concepcion Gimeno de 
Flaquer has very recent! revised the fifth 
edi of her work, ‘Woman Judged by 
Woman.’ The author was born in as 
but her writings are claimed as M 

Another enterprise in the mearery field is 
the | tae mare by several young women, 
ofa periodical, Las Hijas y Anhuac, which 
oe to do the youthful editors much 








FRANCES WILLARD TO KANSAS WOMEN. 


To the Women of Kansas: You are fore- 
mothers and fore-sisters indeed, going be- 
fore us all to prove that woman is always 
true to the best interests of her home, her 
tempted loved ones, and the State. 

The record you have made, both as to 
the numbers voting and the purity of the 
vote cast, in the spring elections of 1887, 
has encouraged your sister workers in less 
fortunate parts of the country, and has 
discomfited our common enemy, the sa- 
loon, as no other achievement has ever 
done since history began. 

But now the cry is made: “That was 
sensational. The women will not vote large- 
ly in the spring. ‘There will be a great 
falling away, and what we have said will 
be proved true, viz., that women do not 
really care about the ballot.” 

In view of this cry, it seems to me that 
the situation is more significant, if possi- 
ble, than it was a year ago. You are 
placed before the civilized world as an en- 
sample to the flock: Universal woman- 


hood is to be judged in you, and the de-* 


liverance for which we have so long hoped 
and prayed is to be hastened or postponed 
by your decision. Therefore let me beg 
you, as a loving sister and sincere admirer 
of Kansas womanhood, to act in your rep- 
resentative capacity, even though the 
spring elections are not so important in 
themselves, perhaps, as were those of last 
year. No woman of you liveth to herself 
in this great matter, but behind each one 
who casts a ballot stands an army invisi- 
ble, yet real, who will cast their ballots 
sooner if you are loyal to yours, and later, 
or not at all, if you hold yours lightly or 
throw it aside altogether. 

Let me beseech you to make this duty a 
subject of serious reflection and earnest 
prayer. ‘“‘Evilis wrought from want of 
thought far more than from want of 
heart,” by women as well as by men. 
The eyes of the white-ribbon women all 
over the world are turned toward you; 
they are listening to know your verdict; 
they are watching your two hundred and 
eighty-three cities to see if you register. 
Do not let your vote on the fifth of April 
next fall below last year’s famous aggre- 
gate of twenty-six thousand; do not let 
them be disappointed in their estimate of 
your intelligence, your loyalty and your 
devotion. 

With kindest New Year's greeting, be- 
lieve me always, with sincere regard, 

Your friend and sister, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





THE SMITH COLLEGE MYSTERY. 


The explanation called for of the strange 
transformation which the replies received 
from Smith College underwent, in going 
into the “Circular of information, No. 2, 
1887,” issued by the Bureau of Education, 
has come. It seems thatit was no clerk’s 
malice, as one would have suspected, but 
a mere “blunder in printing,” so a notice 
from the Bureau says, by which the re- 
turns from Smith College have been con- 
fused with those from the University of 
Virginia. Professor Clark, ®f Smith Col- 
lege writes us: 

“Dr. H. B. Adams (of Johns Hopkins 
University, editor of the ‘Circular,’) kind- 
ly traced the error to its source. I might 
have recognized my answers as attributed 
to the Virginia Professor, but for the fact 
that they also have been condensed, and 
rendered nearly unrecognizable.” 

A note from Professor Adams rebukes 
us for ‘going into feminine hysterics.” So 
it seems that it is at the university of gal- 
lant Virginia that they have discovered 
that women recite history “like pretty 
Poll.”—N. Y. Independent. 

-——__—*# oe ———— 
CHURCH DEDICATED BY A WOMAN, 


The Protestant Methodist Church of 
Canton, Kas., lately erected a handsome 
new church building, and invited the Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw to dedicate it. They asked 
her whether she could not also help them 
to raise the five-hundred-dollar debt on 
the church. Miss Shaw said she had no 
experience in raising money, but she 
would do what she could. Accordingly, 
when she came to speak, she told the peo- 
ple that she should not think of offering 
any friend a gift with a mortgage on it, 
and she thought the debt of five hundred 
dollars ought to be paid off before they 
offered that church to God. ‘he money 


‘wa# raised then and there, the debt paid 


off, and Miss Shaw dedicated a church 
with no mortgage on it. This is believed 
to be the first orthodox church ever dedi- 





cated by a woman. A. 8. B. 








THE LAW OF MARKIAGE. 


Written for the Woman’s Journal by Lelia 
J. Robinson, LL. B., author of “Law Made 
Eaey.”’ 

I. 


The institution of marriage is the foun- 
dation-stone of the social structure. All 
that has been wise and noble, beneficent 
and valuable in the successive civilizations 
of ancient and modern times, has been di- 
rectly traceable, in greater or lesser de- 
gree, to this underlying principle of the 
family life; and the direct result of the in- 
troduction of carelessness and licentious- 
ness in the matrimonial relations has al- 
ways been the deterioration of the social 
and political structures. 

“Male and female created He them.” 
Not in the plural, in either case. And the 
higher forms of civilization have always 
been attended by monogamous marriage, 
which has been cherished by the govern- 
ment, and protected by its laws, as the 
chief object of its regard, well knowing 
that on its intact preservation all of gen- 
eral good depends. Great changes have 
taken place from time to time in the nat- 
ure of these laws regulating marriage and 
the rights and disabilities of the parties to 
it; but in the main, the intention of law- 
makers, in all times, has doubtless been to 
secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and the tendency has continually 
been toward their improvement, until now, 
in a few of our Western States, the ultima- 
tum of possibility in this respect seems to 
be nearly reached. 

Marriage is undoubtedly a contract, but 
it differs in several important particulars 
from all other contracts, and being by far 
the most important of all human transac- 
tions, it should be more clearly and defin- 
itely understood in its legal relations than 
is, unfortunately, sometimes the case. 

It is a contract, because the first essen- 
tial to its creation is the free and mutual 
consent of the parties who bind themselyes 
by its vows. If this consent be gained by 
the exercise of force or fraud, the marriage 
may be set aside. In this, as in all con- 
tracts, the parties must be legally and 
mentally capable of entering into it. But 
the legal qualifications of capacity are not 
the same, for while minors may not bind 
themselves by other contracts (except by 
a limited class known as ‘‘for necessaries’’) 
they may, by that of marriage, after hav- 
ing passed the age of childhood, fixed by 
common law at fourteen for boys and 
twelve for girls, and by statute in some 
States at a year or two older. (It may be 
stated, in passing, that the common law of 
England, which was adopted as that of our 
country after the Revolution, is still the 
law of those States which were in exist- 
ence, as such, at that time, just so far as it 


has not been modified or set aside by the | 


legislative acts or statutes of each State.) 

If a child below the legal age should 
marry, the marriage is not necessarily in- 
valid, provided he or she be above the age 
of seven years. If the parties continue to 
live together after both have attained legal 
age, the marriage is thus ratified; but 
either party may disuffirm it by ceasing to 
live with the other before thiat time arrives. 

So, too, on the other hand, parties who 
are related to each other within certain 
specitied degrees of affinity or consan- 
guinity may enter into any other contract 
with each other, but not into that of mar- 
riage. The ruleis general everywhere in 
modern times, that relatives nearer than 
first cousins cannot marry, and in some 
States marriage is not allowed between 
relatives of this degree. The disqualifica- 
tion of affinity, prohibiting marriage with 
near relatives of a deceased wife or hus- 
band, is not so strictly drawn in this coun- 
try asin England, where marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister or husband's brother 
is forbidden. The statute regulating this 
subject in Massachusetts, which may be 
taken as a fair sample of those generally 
in force in the United States, is as follows: 
‘**No man shall marry his mother, grand- 
mother, daughter, granddaughter, step- 
mother, sister, grandfather's wife, son’s 
wife, grandson’s wife, wife’s mother, 
wife’s grandmother, wife’s daughter, wife’s 
granddaughter, brother’s daughter, sister’s 
daughter, father’s sister or mother’s sister. 
No woman shall marry her father, grand- 
father, son, grandson, step-father, broth- 
er, grandmother’s husband, daughter’s 
husband, granddaughter’s husband, hus- 
band’s father, husband’s grandfather, hus- 
band’s son, husband's grandson, brother’s 
son, sister’s son, father’s brother or moth 
er’s brother.” 

There are other disqualifications for 
marriage which do not disqualify for other 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe gave a recep- 
tion on Monday afternoon in honor of her 
guest, Mrs. John Sherwood, of New York. 


MADAME FAvRE has completed a trans- 
lation of Emerson’s works into French. It 
will fill eight volumes. Her husband was 
the well-known Republican statesman of 
France. 

Miss COOPER-PARR, a grand-niece of 
Fenimore Cooper, has made her début on 
the stage in England as the heroine of a 
new play called ‘‘Sidonie.” She is de- 
scribed as tall, handsome, graceful, and a 
fairly good actress. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar has appoint- 
ments to speak in Illinois as follows: 
Rockford, Jan. 23-24; Roscoe, 25; Syra- 
cuse, 26; Galena, 27-28; Elgin, 29-30-31; 
Aurora, Feb. 1--2; Shannon, Feb. 3; En- 
glewood, Feb. 6-7. 


ANNA DICKINSON has just put the finish- 
ing touches to an historical drama called 
‘*Aurelian,” upon which she has been en- 
gaged for years. ‘Those who have read 
the manuscript pronounce it not only a 
good reading but a good acting play. 


BARONESS DE ROTHSCHILD is so fond 
of cruising about Lake Leman in her 
yacht that she goes by the nickname of 
the “Swiss Admiral.” ‘he lake is subject 
to sudden and dangerous storms, but the 
Baroness is a good sailor, and knows how 
to manage her yacht. 


Mrs. A. G. Frost, Superintendent of 
Franchise for the Ohio W. C. T. U., made 
at their recent annual meeting an exceed- 
ingly earnest appeal for woman suffrage, 
pointing out the fallacies of the arguments 
brought against it, and the urgent need 
there is of woman’s ballot. 


Mrs. M. G. C. LEAVITT, the ‘Round the 
World” missionary of the W. C. T. U., is 
now in India. She says: ‘In every town 
I have visited, I have seen more soldiers 
than I ever saw in America except during 
our late war, or than any tourist would 
see in travelling over the entire country.” 


Mrs. THEODORE F.C. DEMAREST,whose 
maiden name was Mary Lee, died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., a few days ago. She was 
the author of the popular song, ‘‘My Ain 
Countree,” and published a volume of 
poems some years ago. She has been an 
invalid for several years, and was in Cali- 
fornia for her health. She leaves no chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. HENDRICKS is said to be a thor- 
ough woman of business. She has gone 
to California to look after her interests in 
certain mines, on which her husband, the 
late Vice-President, spent $100,000. There 
are 12,000 acres in the Hendricks tract, 
and she proposes to make a careful exam- 
ination of it to see whether it is good fruit- 
growing soil. Mrs. Hendricks has been 
President of the Indiana State- Prison Re- 
formatory for fourteen years. 


Miss ORMEROD, the distinguished Eng- 
lish entomologist, has published a pam- 
plet on the Hessian Fly, which is declared 
to contain ‘tthe most curious and interest- 
ing information that has yet been obtained 
with regard to that pest.” Miss Ormerod 
has hatched out a number of the parasites 
which came with the fly, last summer, and 
these have been identified by Prof. Riley 
and Dr. Lindeman as all of Russian origin, 
and as comprising all the seven known 
species. 


Miss SORABJI, a young Parsee woman, 
is the only “girl graduate” in the Bombay 
Presidency, India. She has distinguished 
herself throughout her university course, 
and has won scholarships each year. In 
1885, she was declared Havelock ‘‘prize- 
man,” and gained the Hughling scholar- 
ship, besides being at the head of the list 
of competitors in English. She has now 
graduated in the first class. Only six 
students in all, of whom the remaining 
five were men, succeeded in obtaining this 
degree. 

‘Miss MINNIE FREEMAN, the young 
teacher of the Mpra Valley, Nebraska, dis- 
trict school, had thirteen pupils, from six 
to thirteen years old. A blizzard lately 
struck the schoolhouse, and the building 
was unroofed. Miss Freeman tied all the 
pupils together by the arms with twine, 
three abreast. The youngest child she 
took in her arms, after tying the twine 
around her own body. Selecting her way 
carefully, she led her little charges, with 
words of encouragement, through deep 
drifts and blinding blizzards to a farm- 
house, three-quarters of a mile distant, 
and all were saved. 





(Continued on Second Page.) 
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‘THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


( Continued from First Page.) 
contracts, chief among which is that of a 
previous valid marriage of either party, 
which has not been annulled by death or 
divorce. If such an illegal marriage is 
celebrated, it is void from the beginning, 
and the guilty party is liable for bigamy. 
The disqualitication of race chiefly obtains 
in our Southern States, where marriage be- 
tween whites and persons of colored blood 
renders the parties liable to criminal prose- 
cution. Physical incapacity also disquali- 
fies. 

Marriage further differs from the ordi- 
nary contract in this: that while parties 
to the latter may arrange its terms and 
obligations to suit themselves, the terms, 
obligations and rights of the marriage tie, 
and the duties arising therefrom to each 
other, to children, and to the public, are 
fixed for all by the general law of the 
land, and can only be altered by legislative 
act. By mutual consent, too, the parties 
to other contracts may terminate their re- 
lations at any time, but the parties to a 
marriage contract cannot do this; nor is 
the marriage terminated by the subsequent 
incapacity, mental or physical, of one 
party to perform his or her marital duties, 
although if such incapacity existed at the 
time when the marriage was celebrated, it 
would absolutely disqualify the party from 
entering into the relation and assuming 
those duties. Many people suppose that 
hopeless insanity after marriage is ground 
for a divorce to the other party, but the 
heartless cruelty, as well as the legal im- 
possibility of such a course, must be appar- 
ent on second thought to all. A valid mar- 
riage once entered into can only be termi- 
nated in one of two ways, viz.: the death of 
either party, or a judicial decree of divorce 
given by a tribunal which has proper juris- 
diction over the case, and in exact accord- 
ance with the laws regulating the subject 
the particular State where the action is 
taken. ‘*The obligation is created by the 
public law, subject to the public will, and 
not to that of the parties.” 

This public law, in establishing the mar- 
ital relation, has conferred certain privi- 
leges on parties thereto, and imposed cer- 
tain disqualitications likewise, the nature 
of which have greatly changed as the cen- 
turies have passed from the old to the 
new, bringing with them the demands and 
necessities of our later civilization. ‘These 
changes are still making, and will so con- 
tinue until the relations of husband and 
wife to each other, to their children, to the 
public, and in their respective property 
rights, shall give general satisfaction. 
There has been a vast deal of legislation 
on this subject during the past forty years, 
both in this country andin England—and 
indeed in other continental countries where 
common law does not prevail, as witness 
the recent divorce law in France—and so 
continually and rapidly have the altera- 
tions succeeded each other from year to 
year, that no lawyer will venture to state 
what the law is regarding marriage and 
divorce in any other State than his own, 
without carefully examining the statutory 
enactments thereon. In the next number 
of these papers an attempt will be made 
to give some idea of the relative rights and 
duties of husband and wife by the com- 
mon law, and, later on, some of the statu- 
tory provisions by which its hardships 
have been modified. It remains now to 
state briefly the principles of law concern- 
ing the celebration of marriage. 

By the old canon law, consensual mar- 
riages were valid. That is, the mutual 
consent of the parties themselves was suf- 
ficient, without further formalities or re- 
strictions. This was the law in force 
when the colonists founded our country, 
and was brought with them, thus becom- 
ing the common law here. By the Coun- 
cil of Trent this was changed and restric- 
tions imposed. But the provisions of this 
council were only binding where they were 
formally adopted by the secular authori- 
ties, and they were not thus adopted in the 
French or Spanish colonies of America, and 
consequently these restrictions never be- 
came the law in those colonies, nor in the 
States which have been formed from them. 
Nor were they adopted in England, when 
the first restrictions were imposed during 
the reign of George II., by which it was 
provided, among other things, that mar- 
riages must be performed by parish priests 
and within canonical hours. But these 
restrictions did not apply to the colonies. 
So by the common law of our country, 
the free and mutual consent of parties, 
followed by co-habitation, was sufficient 
to constitute a valid marriage, and all fur- 
ther restrictions are purely of statutory 
origin in the various States. In some 
States, where the statute provides for cer- 
tain preliminaries and formalities con- 
cerning licenses, witnesses, and the parties 
who shall be competent to solemnize mar- 
riages, the result is not to invalidate mar- 
riages which take place without these 
formalities, but to provide an easy and 
recognized legal proof of marriage for 
those who choose to avail themselves of 


ow 





it, and to impose penalties on clergymen 
or others who solemnize it without regard 
to these restrictions. For, however valid 
a marriage of mere consent may be, it is 
usually a very difficult matter to prove 
its validity. But it is the undoubted 
policy of the law of our country to encour- 
age marriage, and to uphold it in every 
way possible. ‘To quote from Mr. Bishop, 
whose treatise on ‘‘Marriage and Divorce” 
is an admitted authority everywhere, 
“There was a time when the Anglo-Saxon 
race, though rude and uncultivated in 
modern chicanery, never inflicted the dis- 
grace of concubinage on a woman who 
lived with one man, and one man only, as 
his wife, and bore him children, unless 
the man was of too near affinity or consan- 
guinity to her, or unless he had another 
wife to whom he was earlier married. 
But in these days of modern refinement, 
many an Anglo-Saxon woman learns, or 
her offspring after she is dead learns, that 
some slip in the form of marriage has 
made her a sort of select strumpet, and 
has made her children bastards. Men 
who like to deceive honest women, and 
men who value riches ip a wife, or a set- 
tlement, more than they value true mar- 
riage, admire this, and they consider the 
Scotch people, who dv not like it, and the 
people of some of our States, who also do 
not like it, to be, by reason of their want 
of love for refinement, almost barbarous. 
May barbarism, if this is such, long prevail 
in the United States!” 

The provisions of the Massachusetts 
statute concerning the solemnization of 
marriage require that the vows be taken 
before a justice of the peace or a minister 
of the gospel ordained according to the 
usages of his denomination, and who re- 
sides in the Commonwealth and continues 
to perform the functions of his office; and 
every marriage must be solemnized in the 
city or town in which the person solemniz- 
ing it, or one or both of the parties to it, 
resides. But Quakers may be married 
according to their own society practice. 
The statute also makes explicit provisions 
concerning the notice of intention to mar- 
ry which must be previously filed with 
the town clerk, and the certificate to be 
given by him; and imposes penalties upon 
the clerk for the issuance of such certifi- 
eate to a male under twenty-one, or a fe- 
male under eighteen years of age, without 
the written consent of the parent, master 
or guardian of such minor; upon any jus- 
tice or minister who joins persons in mar- 
riage contrary to those provisions of the 
statutes which regulate it; and upon any 
other party who attempts to solemnize a 
marriage without proper authority so 
to do. 





JUDGE WAITE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Judge Waite, in the Chicago Law-Times 
for January, discusses clearly and exhaus- 
tively the proposed sixteenth amendment 
to the U. S. Constitution forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. He 
says: 

In deciding as to the propriety or neces- 
sity of such action on the part of Con- 
gress, members are not called upon to 
pass upon the merits of the question fur- 
ther than to determine whether it is such 
an amendment as ought to be submitted 
for State action. 

It is claimed by the advocates of the 
sixteenth amendment that inasmuch as 
our government is founded ur on the theo- 
ry that its citizens should participate gen- 
erally in its management, which partici- 
pation cannot be eflectual without the suf- 
frage, women, being citizens, have there- 
fore, or should have, the right of suffrage, 
subject to the same regulations as are 
made in regard to the other sex. 

It is claimed further that self-protection 
and the protection of their property and 
family interests, and of the interests of 
their children, require that women should 
exercise the right of suffrage. ‘They point 
to the statutes, so unjust to them, which, 
until a late day, have been in force all over 
the Union, and which still exist in some 
States, as evidence of the propriety and 
necessity of their being directly repre- 
sented in the State Legislatures. 

They claim that suffrage would have an 
important effect upon wages and upon 
many other things connected with the in- 
dustrial pursuits of women, and the fact 
that women are now freely employed in 
nearly every department of business, is 
looked upon as a result of the agitation 
which has been carried on for the last 
forty years. It is claimed that the benefi- 
cial results already attained sufficiently 
justify the rightfulness of the agitation 
which led to such results. 

Justice demands that taxation and rep- 
resentation should go together, and inas- 
much as women are largely property- 
holders, and are obliged to pay taxes, it is 
insisted that they should have a voice in 
the election of those who assess the prop- 
erty and levy the taxes, and of those who 
~~ how the taxes shall be expended. 

t is claimed. that the ballot is an educa- 
tor, aud that women are entitled to the 
benefit of that education as well as the 
other sex. ‘That they bave too long been 
kept in ignorance of their rights and duties 
as citizens, and should now be accorded 
all the benefits which would result from 
full political freedom. 

‘hat history has shown the capacity of 


te govern—witness the glorious 

ps ig of Elizabeth and of Maria Theresa, 
the and successful reign of Vic- 
toria, t if women can govern great 





nati they can be trusted to govern 
themeshral in a republic. 

‘That the extension of the suffrage is not, 
upon the whole, an evil; that ex 
has shown the contrary. That while they 
as a class, keenly felt the degradation of 
having the suffrage extended to the ne- 
groes while it was withheld from them, 
yet they are willing to acknowledge the 
unobjectionable manner in which, upon 
the whole, the colored people have exer- 
cised the right which was accorded them. 
‘That even in regard to other classes of cit- 
izens, more objectionable, who already 
had the suffrage, since they were in the 
country, it is believed that their influence 
upon State as voters is less deleterious 
than it would have been had they been de- 
prived of the suffrage. 

That suffrage without distinction of sex 
would be a benefit to the State, inasmuch 
as it would bring to the administration of 
public affairs the male and female element 
combined. That if the combination of 
those elements is essential in the manage- 
ment ofa family, it is equally so in the 
State, which is but a family on a more ex- 
tended scale. 

That the women are in mney matters 
as intelligent as the men, which is univer- 
— conceded, and therefore are, or soon 
could become, as capable of making an in- 
telligent use of the ballot. That there 
would be no reason to fear that they 
would not make proper use of the suf- 
frage. Their votes would be on the side 
of law and order, on the side of morality, 
temperance, purity and justice. 

The objections most frequently urged 
are: 

That feminine delicacy and morality 
would be endangered by thus breaking 
down such an important barrier between 
the sexes. That to bring them together 
ut the polls and caucuses, and in the vari- 
ous departments of political life, would 
have a corrupting effect, and undermine 
the safeguards of female virtue. 

To this it is replied that such has not in 
the past been the effect of bringing the 
sexes together. ‘That both in the matter 
of education and in the various industrial 
pursuits, experience has shown that, upon 
the whole, the safeguards of virtue, in- 
stead of being weakened, are strengthened 
by the independence and self-protecting 
knowledge which are thus acquired. 

That politics are debasing; that the 
polis are nota fit place for woman, ete. 
This objection is akin to the other, and 
in reply it is said, if the polls are not fit 
places they can easily be made so, or 
others established. It is denied that there 
is anything in political life which is neces- 
sarily degrading, or that there is any 
necessity for coutinuing practices which 
have given it that character. 

That it would interfere with home 
duties. ‘The reply is, women attend 
church, go to fairs, theatres, ete., and to 
the post-vffice, without any interference 
with home duties, and it is denied that 
going to the polis and casting a ballot 
would have any diflerent effect. 

That the women do not want to vote. 
This is denied, and the petitions are ap- 
pealed to, signed by thousands and tens 
of thousands of intelligent women, and 
the meetings attended by other tens of 
thousands who, for prudential reasons, do 
not care to signa petition. But even if 
the statement were true of a majority, it 
is denied that this is any sufficient reason 
for withholding the suffrage from the 
minority, and as a precedent they refer to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
which guaranteed the suffrage to a large 
class who had not asked for it. It was 
not, as is sometimes stated, from military 
necessity that this was done, since these 
amendments were not adopted until some 
time after the war was over, and were for 
the protection of this class of citizens. 

‘That the sexes would vote against each 
other, that husband would vote against 
wife, and wife against husband, and fam- 
ily discord would be the result. It is de- 
nied that such has been or would be the 
result, and it is claimed that any honora- 
ble man would accord to his wife as full 
freedom in political as he now does in re- 
ligious matters. 

That the women would not vote if they 
had the opportunity; and that only bad 
women would vote. Both of which ob- 
jections have been completely disproved 
by the facts. In Wyoming, where woman 
suffrage has prevailed for many years, 
nine-tenths of the women participate in 
theelections. In Kansas, over 25,000 voted 
at the first municipal suffrage election. 

That the respect-for women would be 
diminished. Reply: Directly the con- 
trary is the fact. Increase of influence 
very naturally commands increase of re- 
spect. Being more respected as a citizen 
she will not fear being less respected as a 
woman. 

That the women are represented already. 
That they are represented in any proper 
political sense, is pointedly denied. It is 
argued that as well might it have been 
said to our forefathers in the revolution, 
that they were represented by the English 
Parliament. A strong protest is entered 
against classing women politically with 
children, with idiots, with insane persons 
and with criminals, all of whom are, in 
the same sense, represented. 

That they have not the physical strength 
necessary to enforce the laws, and for that 
reason should not participate in making 
them. To this it is asked, in reply, ‘Why, 
then, do you concede the right of suffrage 
to the sick, the aged and infirm?” It is 
claimed that the intelligence of the coun- 
try should determine its policy, while its 
decrees are to be enforced, when necessa- 
ry, by its able-bodied citizens. That no 
pororement can Jong exist which has not 

n its citizen soldiery sufficient patriotism 
to enforce the laws, without inquiring b 
what classes of citizens they were poate f 

That women do not understand politics. 
To which it is replied, that the quickest 
way for them to learn is to place them at 
once under the responsibility of intelligent 
action. 

Having thus replied to all the tions, 
they appeal, for a still more decisive an- 
swer, to experience. 
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‘With still greater poder # howe an appeal 
made to the experience of ee teen 

ears, in the Territory of yoming. 

very governor of that Territory during 
that time has attested the favorable work- 
ing of the system. 
n 1874, Governor Campbell said: “Two 
years more of observation of the practical 
orkings of the system have only served 

0 deepen my conviction that what we in 
this Territory have done, has been well 
done; and that our system of impartial 
suffrage is an unqualified success.” 

In 1876, Governor Thayer said : ‘*‘ Woman 
suffrage has now been in practical opera- 
tion in our Ringe et | for six years, and 
has during the time increased in popular- 
ity and in the confidence of the people.” 

In 1882, Governor Hoyt said: **Under it 
we have better laws, better officers, better 
institutions, better morals, and a higher 
social condition im general than could 
otherwise exist. Not one of the pre- 
dicted evils, such as loss of native delicacy 
and disturbance of home relations, has 
followed in its train.” 

Governor Warren, in 1885, wrote + ‘*While 
I had no hand in passing the aét which 
gave to woman this privilege, I must ac- 
knowledge its success now after fifteen 
years’ trial. Noattempt to repeal the law 
has been made in ten years, and none is 
contemplated.” 

The foregoing testimony has more weight 
from the fact that the governors of the 
Territories are appointed by the President, 
and these governors are not, therefore, 
dependent upon the votes of the women 
of Wyoming. 

School suffrage is exercised by women 
in twelve States, and voting on liquor li- 
censes in two States, and there has been no 
em eae of any improper exercise of this 
partial suffrage by women. 

In England, for fifteen years past, single 
women and widows have had full muni- 
cipal suffrage upon the same terms as men. 
In all the recent debates in Parliament 
over full suffrage for woman, the friends 
of the measure have claimed that muni- 
cipal suffrage has worked well, and its op- 
ponents have not denied it. Mr. Glad- 
stone said that women bad exercised muni- 
cipal suffrage ‘*without detriment and with 
great advantage.” The same right of 
municipal suffrage was afterward extend- 
ed to the women of Scotland; also to those 
of Ontario and Nova Scotia. And thus the 
women of Great Britain are gradually re- 
covering their old common law right of 
suffrage, which they exercised up to about 
two hundred years ago, upon the same 
terms as men (except that the vote of the 
married woman must be cast by her hus- 
band) and which they continued to exer- 
cise occasionally up to 1835. 

Over one hundred women are represent- 
ing their own sex on the school boards of 
Massachusetts. 

In Kansas, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to women by the last Legislature, 
and though reports of disorder at the polls 
were at first sent abroad and industriously 
circulated, later and more trustworthy in- 
formation shows that those reports were 
manufactured for effect, having no founda- 
tion in truth. The election passed off 
quietly, and the votes of the women were 
cast for law and order, and in favor of a 
better condition of society. 

From this review it will be sufficiently 
evident that there is nothing in woman 
suffrage so alarming that the most conserv- 
ative citizen need object to the submis- 
sion of a Constitutional amendment to the 
consideration of the people of the various 
States, abolishing the distinction of sex in 
the exercise of the right of suffrage. 

The amendment would, nu doubt, be a 
long time pending before it would be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States, and 
even after it shall have been ratified by 
some of the States it will probably be held, 
should the question arise, that any State 
which has ratified may withdraw its rati- 
fication at any time before three-fourths 
have ratified. [See the October number of 
the Law Times, in which this subject is 
fully discussed. | 

In the meantime, some of the States will 
have adopted woman suffrage by legisla- 
tive action, and the States before which the 
amendment is pending, and whose line of 
policy may not be definitely settled, will 
have the example of these States before 
them, can observe the beneficial or dele- 
terious working of the system, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Senator Ingalls, who voted against the 
amendment, felt under the necessity of 
vindicating his action. Accordingly, he 
has made some speeches for that purpose 
in Kansas, and more recently has written 
an elaborate argument sg the subject, 
which has been published in the Forum, 
and read quite extensively. 

All that the senator has said in that arti- 
cle against suffrage as a right, and in con- 
demnation of the principle that govern- 
ments rest upon the consent of the govern- 
ed, is a direct attack upow doctrines which 
led to our revolution—doctrines which 
were relied upon to justify the revolution- 
ary war, and which, after the revolution 
had been successful, were made the foun- 
dation principles upon which the national 

overnment was constructed. We do not 

ink the core ean be rightfully called 
upon at this late day to reconsider the 
principles which lie at the foundation of 
the government, merely upon the sugges- 
tion that those who formed the govern- 
ment and set it in operation borrowed their 
ideas of the social contract from Rousseau 
and the French philosophers, and that 
their dreamy imaginations were ‘‘capti- 
vated by their vague phrases and imper- 
fect generalizations.” 

Their heads were not Jess cool than the 
senator’s, and their generalizations surely 





were not more imperfect than his. ‘They 
would searcely aed such a blunder 
as to say ** Amendment was. 
as much a war measure as the draft or the 
legal tender ” when that amendment 
was not pro until four years ufter the 
war was over, and was, a year later, adopt- 
ed as ah act of justice to the colored race. 
Nor would they, even in the heat of argu- 
ment, an So. such a one as to 
speak repeatedly of States being compelled 
to confer suffrage upon women ‘under 
penalty of forfeiting representation in Con- 
gress and the Electoral Col .” when 
representation in Congress and in the Elec- 
toral College is based upon numbers of 
population, and not upon numbers of vot- 
ers. When the slaves were made free, they 
were all counted in the numbers of popu- 
lation upon which representation was 
based, while as slaves but three-fifths of 
them had been counted. Hence the repre- 
sentation of the former slave States was 
increased. But it was the Thirteenth and 
not the Fifteenth Amendment that in- 
creased the representation. The giving of 
suffrage to the former slaves had nothing 
to do with it. Yet the senator, either 
blunderingly or craftily, would make the 
readers of the Forum believe that the ex- 
tension of the nee | to the women in 
any of the States would increase the repre- 
sentation of those States in Congress and 
in the Electoral College, and that such 
States as might refuse to take such action 
would thereby be placed at a disadvantage. 

Some of the arguments of Senater ie 
galls have been already considered in the 
foregoing general view of the question. 
One or two points remain to be noticed. 

Speaking of the illiteracy of the voting 
population, he says: 

“By the statistics of the tenth census we are in- 
formed that the colored males in the United States 
above the age of twenty-one who were unable to 
write, numbered 1,022,151, or 68 7-10 per cent. of 
the entire class. The white males similarly dis- 
qualified were 886,659, or 7 8-10 per cent. of the 
voting population. It is an appalling reflection 
that, in a government theoretically based upon 
pe citizehship, such an enormous propor- 
tion of the electors are destitute of the rudiments 
of education. The adoption of the proposed Six- 
teenth Amendment would add to this stupendous 
mass of illiteracy, colored females 1,152,749, or 
77 6-10 per cent. of those who would be enfran- 
chised, and white females 1,169,804, being 11 per 
cent. of those who would be entitled to the ballot; 
a grand total of nearly twenty-three hundred thou- 
sand illiterate and disqualified voters, in addition 
to the existing millions whose condition is.a con- 
fessed menace to the perpetuity and stability of 
free popular government.” 

This is all true, but, in the language of 
the senator in another portion of his arti- 
cle, it is **not ‘the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.’” He overlooks entirely or 
withholds the fact that while the amend- 
ment would enfranvhise the 77 6-10 per 
cent. of colored females and the 11 per 
cent. of white females who cannot write, 
it would at the same time enfranchise not 
only the other 22 4-10 per cent. of colored 
females, but the other 89 per cent. of white 
females also; so that while there would 
be added, as he says, nearly twenty-three 
hundred thousand illiterate voters, there 
would at the same time be added nearly 
ten millions to the intelligent voting class- 
es of the country. While the proportion 
of ignorant to educated voters would be 
substantially the same as now, the propor- 
tion of criminal to non-criminal voters 
would be far less; since it is notorious 
thatthe great body of the criminals are 
from the male population. 

The senator argues that we have too 
much suffrage, and preaches a crusade 
against it; but he is careful, in speaking 
of negro suffrage, not to specify wherein 
it has been wrongly exercised. He alleges 
that the suffrage is not conceded to the 
colored man, thus confeunding a violation 
of the right of suffrage with an abuse in 
its exercise. If suffrage is withheld from 
the colored man in the South, the country 
holds the remedy in itsown hands. It has 
only to enforce the penalty provided in 
the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and deprive the States which 
abridge the suffrage of a corresponding 
representation. And as to the foreigners 
whose ingress he considers so alarming, 
while the emigration to this country of so 
many of the worst class is to be deplored, 
yet the number of those who become vot- 
ers, compared with the number of native 
born citizens who are constantly becom- 
ing voters, is very small, and the propor- 
tion annually becoming less. 

The senator expatiates upon the anoma- 
lous case of Utah, where the women failed 
to rise at once out of and above the social 
slavery in which they were held, and set 
themselves free by the ballot. Women 
who, for the most part, were brought here 
from a foreign’country, were entirely de- 
ee upon the other sex, and would 

ave been voting themselves out of a live- 
lihood. He says the silence of the cham- 
pions of the Sixteenth Amendment con- 
cerning this matter “‘is like the stillness of 
the sepulchre.” 

But the senator maintains a silence 
comely ominous ‘upon another phase of 
the subject. He dilates upon the fact that 
the women of Massachusetts did not rush 
forward to avail themselves of a piece of 
school suffrage that was offered them—a 

jiece comparatively so insignificant that 
t was little better than an insult, but con- 
cerning the facts that in Washington Ter- 
ritory the women had very generally 
voted—that in Wyoming nearly all the 
women vote, at some elections nearly nine- 
tenths of them, and often a larger propor- 
tion than usually vote of men qualified— 
that in his own State of Kansas over 
Paty tote thousand women voted at the 
first election after municipal suffrage had 
been conceded to them—concerning these 
facts, so Important in determining whether 
women want to vote, and whether they 
would vote if they had the chance, the 
senator maintains a silence which ‘is like 
the stillness of the sepulchre.” - 

Since writing the article, the senator, 
coperently alarmed at his own boldness, 
and not entirely certain of being able to 
carry forward to a successful issue the cam- 
paign so vigorously opened, has been mak- 
ing some concessions, and with an adroit- 
ness known only to political statesmen, has 
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He overlooks entirely or 
| that while the amend- 
unchise the 77 6-10 per 
females and the 11 per 
2ales who cannot write, 
me time enfranchise not 
i-10 per cent. of colored 
her 89 per cent. of white 
that while there would 
ays, nearly twenty-three 
| illiterate voters, there 
e time be added nearly 
: es voting class- 
_ While the proportion 
ucated voters would be 
ame as now, the propor- 
tv non-criminal voters 
}; since it is notorious 
ly of the criminals are 
ulation. 
rues that we have too 
nd preaches a crusade 
is careful, in speaking 
not to specify wherein 
y exercised. He alleges 
is not conceded to the 
confeunding a violation 
flrage with an abuse in 
iffrage is withheld from 
| the South, the country 
nitsown hands. It has 
he penalty provided in 
yn Of the Fourteenth 
leprive the States which 
ge of a corresponding 
nd as to the foreigners 
considers so alarming, 
on to this country of so 
, class is to be deplored, 
those who become vot- 
h the number of native 
are constantly becom- 
small, and the propor- 
ming less. 
utiates upon the anoma- 
where the women failed 
of and above the social 
hey were held, and set 
y the ballot. Women 
part, were brought here 
intry, were entirely de- 
other sex, and would 
1emselves out of a live- 
he silence of the cham- 
enth Amendment con- 
**is like the stillness of 


r maintains a silence 
ipon another phase of 
lates upon the fact that 
sachusetts did not rush 
1emselves of a piece of 
ut was offered them—a 
vy so insignificant that 
than an insult, but con- 
hat in Washington Ter- 
1 had very generally 
yoming nearly all the 
ie elections nearly nine- 
often a larger propor- 
‘ote of men qualified— 
State of Kansas over 
1d women voted at the 
municipal suftrage had 
-hem—concerning these 
in determining whether 
ote, and whether they 
r had the chance, the 
silence which ‘is like 
sepulchre.” - 

e article, the senator, 
l at his own boldness, 
ertain of being able to 
uccessful issue the cam- 
r opened, has been mak- 
1s, and with an adroit- 
political statesmen, has 
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uality 
morally and intellectual y; and 
exerci 


concessions 
his previous declarations ; and they insist 
that nothing less than a complete conver- 
sion and ooiee co-operation can atone for 
political heresies which he has been 


broadcast throughout the land. 
spreading CHARLES B. WAITE. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. H. E, SAWYER. 

The death, on Wednesday last, of Mrs. 
H. E. Sawyer, near Genoa, Italy, will 
bring sadness to many people in Boston, 
St. Johnsbury, Detroit and other localities. 
Mrs. Sawyer’s maiden name was Sarah 
Letitia Parker, daughter of Ira John Park- 
er, born in Southborough, December 12, 
1839. In girlhood she attained an honora- 
ble distinction as a singer. At the age of 
eighteen she married Mr. H. E. Sawyer, 
passing the first years of her wedded life 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., removing thence in 
1864 to New Orleans, where Mr. Sawyer 
had been appointed by the military author- 
ities provost-marshal of a large territory 
in the sugar-producing district. Mrs. Saw- 
yer gave herself to work in the hospitals,— 
Union and Confederate alike,—ministering 
to the wants of the sick, singing the songs 
they loved to hear, winning their love by 
her unselfish devotion. On one occasion, 
when a charity concert was to be given in 
the Opera House, her services were solicit- 
ed and freely promised, but the local man- 
ager desired to announce her as having re- 
ceived her musical education in Europe. 
**But I am from Boston, and I received my 
education there.” ‘Our people do not like 
Boston, and I desire to announce you as 
from Europe.” ‘Very wel!; then I will 
not sing.” The manager acquiesced, but 
it was whispered that the lady from Bos- 
ton would behissed. It came about, how- 
ever, that the hisses were drowned by a 
storm of applause, the audience resenting 
the attempted insult to one who had been 
to friend and foe alike an angel of mercy. 
The yellow fever prevailing, Mrs. Sawyer 
came North with her infant son, while her 
husband fell before the disease. With 
great force of character, persistence of 
purpose, and desire to be of benefit to the 
world, she bade farewell tu ease and com- 
fort, visited England, and became a pupil 
of Bandiger and Mme. Stanton Dolby, 
spending nearly two years to prepare her- 
self as a teacher of vocal music, at once at- 
taining an exalted position upon her re- 
turn. She had no desire for the opera. Of 
deeply religious spirit, she desired to give 
herself solely to the interpretation of that 
class of music which would meet the social 
and religious wants of the community. 
For nine years she was contralto in the 
quartette of the Shawmut Congregational 
Church, during the pastorate of E. B. 
Webb, D. D., ever rendering acceptable 
services by the deep, rich tones of her 
well-trained voice, and by her lofty con- 
ception of the religious service of song. 
On several occasions she was soloist for 
the Handel and Haydn, and other societies, 
but ever with reluctance. She was not un- 
mindful of the approbation of her friends, 
but ever shrank from receiving applause 
from the public. 

Mrs. Sawyer entered upon her work as 
teacher with a conscientious regard for 
her pupils, who came from all sections of 
the country to perfect themselves in vocal 
culture under her instruction. ‘That she 
might not fall behind in her methods, she 
visited Europe in 1875, and became againa 
pupil of the best teachers. The vital force 
lavishly given out in teaching began to 
wane, and in June last, accompanied by a 
few of her pupils, she sailed for Europe, 
making her home, under medical advice, 
in Berlin. The hoped-for return of strength 
had not been realized, and she departed for 
Italy, to enter, suddenly and unexpectedly 
to her friends, upon the rest eternal, leay- 
ing a son entering a vigorous manhood, a 
father far advanced in years, a sister, two 
brothers, and a wide circle of friends, to 
mourn their irreparable loss.—C. C. C., in 
Boston Transcript. ; 
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TOBACCO VERSUS SUGAR. 


It is an interestir g speculation to inquire 
what the effect on the discussion of the 
revenue question would be if women had 
the suffrage. If women could vote, would 
they permit the tax to be taken off whis- 
key and tobacco and kept on sugar? How 
long would the advocates of free whiskey 
and tobacco and the opponents of free 
sugar maintain their argument against the 
opposition of alarmed and incensed femi- 
nine constituencies? This speculation is 
hardly an argument, but it is possible by 
means of it to represent the essential injus- 
tice of the discrimination which the states- 
men of Mr. Randall’s following in both 
parties propose. In Congress, yesterday, 
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we had both whiskey and tobacco defend- 
ed as necessities of life. To what ex- 
tremes of fallacious bosh a congressional 
special pleader, needy in arguments, will 
allow himself to be driven by the neces- 
sity of making the interests of his constit- 
uents appear to coincide with the public 
good !— Boston Transcript. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Educational Council of Austria 
has decided that permission to marry shall 
not be absolutely withheld from female 
teachers, but it recommends the local au- 
thorities to throw in their way as many 
impediments as possible. 

‘In making up a party for a travelling 
excursion,” said Charles Dudley Warner 
to a friend, ‘‘always be sure to bave it in- 
clude at least one woman. She will ask 
all the questions you are ashamed to ask 
or think you don’t need to ask, and you 
will secure the benefit of a vast deal of in- 
formation you would otherwise lose.” 

Jobn Wanamaker has opened a hotel in 
Philadelphia for those of his female em- 
ployees who are obliged to live in board- 
ing-houses. The Philadelphia Bulletin 
says it will give poor young women who 
have no friends or relatives an opportu- 
nity to enjoy the comforts of a hotel at a 
price much less than most of them now 
pay for dingy and cheerless lodgings. 

A meeting of the Wendell Phillips Hall 
Association will be held in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 22, to begin the work of raising the 
necessary funds for a memorial building 
to Wendell Phillips, and to commemorate 
his services in the anti-slavery and other 
reform movements. The project is that 
large and small halls, library and reading- 
rooms, offices, etc., shall be provided for 
labor, temperance, woman suffrage and 
reform organizations generally, at a nom- 
inal expense. 

Miss Middie Morgan, the market report- 
er of the N. Y. Times, is a remarkable 
judge of animals. Years ago the king of 
Italy sent her up into the mountains to 
choose horses for him, and was so pleased 
with those she picked out that he gave 
her a decoration, which, however she can 
seldom be induced to wear. She is con- 
sulted by the greatest horse fanciers in 
America, and her daily notes are the rec- 
ord of the live-stock market for the coun- 
try at large. 

Miss Charlotte Robinson, of Manchester, 
England, is a successful house-decorator. 
She took a regular course of training, 
studied house-decoration from hearth-tiles 
to frieze-paintings, visited all the places 
where she could find antique furniture and 
the newest inventions, and qualified her- 
self thoroughly for her business. She had 
good success in London, where she fur- 
nished houses from garret to basement. 
This year, in addition to her ordinary busi- 
ness, Miss Robinson has had two exhibits 
which have attracted much attention, one 
at Saltaire, and the other at the famous 
Manchester Exhibition. Next year she 
proposes to exhibit at Glasgow, and pos- 
sibly at Brussels. 











Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Smmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“TY suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 

. Strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


“ Hood’s Sarsa: a tones up my syste 
purifies my cay he m ‘appetive, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s beats ail others, and 
is worth its erat I, BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mads 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Doilar. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


. ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 
It ean be procured at the ‘ 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Alsoof A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

And of A. BRENTANO, corner lvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





HUMOROOSB. 


Patrolman O’ Karsh (who has brought 
home his night stick for the first time)— 
Where's me club? Mrs. O'Karsh—Club, 
is it? Sure, Oi t’ought it was wan o’ thim 
Dutch sassages, an’ it’s b’ilin’ it is.—Puck. 


“I shouldn't care to marry a woman 
who knows more than I do,” he remarked. 
“O Mr. Sappy," she replied, with a co- 
quettish shuke of her fan, ‘“*[ am afraid 
you are a contirmed bachelor.’’"—Zpoch. 


Dry-goods Clerk (to Granger)—Much 
obliged for your trade. Now don’t you 
want a nice fjersey for your daughter? 
Granger—Naw, I reckin not. anner 
won't need a cow till she marries. ‘Then 
I ‘lows to give her the spotted heifer. 


Aunty—Here is au apple, Johnny. Share 
it with your sister in a Christian spirit. 
Johnny—How am I to do that, aunty? 
Aunty—Offer her the largest piece. Johnny 
(handing the apple to his sister)—There, 
sissy, you share like a Christian. 


Young Husband—Clara, my dear, I wish 
in sending in notices of your luncheons to 
the papers, you would not speak of your- 
self as Mrs. Henry Hustler, née Van der 
Poel. 1 don’t like it. Her husband’s 
name should be sufficient for a young wife. 
Young Wife (meekly)—Well, Harry, how 
shall l put it? Young Husband—Oh, say 
‘“*Mrs. Henry Hustler, wife of that enter- 
prising real-estate man, Henry Hustler, 
whose beautiful residence addition is now 
upon the market.”—Kansas City Journal. 


There was once great consternation in 
the office of Zion’s Herald, when the writer 
of an obituary article upon a mother in I[s- 
rael, having said that she died and *'claimed 
the promises,” the paper was made to aver 
that she had died ‘tand cleared the prem- 
ises.”’ And it was out at Worcester, 
Mass., where the Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth, having declared in a public address, 
*“T am not a free lance,” the sedate Spy 
gave him fame by printing the sentence, 
“I want a free lunch.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ; 
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Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 

reparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
oe with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 





Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leatlets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Soffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 


Wn. I. " 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
Bowditch. 


woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
: ana ba end Emancipator of Women, by 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 





by mail. 





WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 
ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. $1; per doz. $9. 
Perkins’ Anthem Harp. $1.25; per doz. $12. 
American Anthem Book. $1.25; per doz. $12. 
Order with Ditson’s imprint. 
meogiee Sacred Selections, $1.50; per doz. 


Laus Deo.. Henshaw. $1; per doz. $9. 
Santoral. Palmer & Trowbridge. $1; per doz. $9. 
Vox Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1; per doz. $9. 
Dow’s prppeneas and Sentences. S0c.; per 
doz. $7.20. 

Perkins’ Basy Anthems. $1; per doz. $9. 

And many others. Please send for lists and 

descriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as Emerson's Chorus Book, $1. 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. $1. 
Apograph. Zerrahn. $1. 

Concert Selections. Emerson. $1. 
Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 

Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn’s Christus, 40 
cts.; Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 
75c.; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35c.; 
Battle of the Huns, Ziéllner, 80c. 

Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca, 
Hodges (easy), 65c.; Esther, Bradbury gone) tae 

Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson &Co., Boston. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE, 


By Percy Mora\, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. THE ART AGE gives 





THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. (Six months, 
$1.75.) These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 


THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, aseful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2PToRs. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2-00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill, 
the First and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. 
sent free on application. 
Upon its staff of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








Samples 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


A SPLENDID 





OFFER! 


Any one sending $1.50 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
during the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing. After Jan. Ist the 

rice of DRESS will 

»e increased to $2.00, 

and each subscriber 
conding that amount to 
us during the month of 
January will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send lb cents for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness-Miller Pab.Co, 


253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the C RIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
Re a eae 












MARGARET SIDNEYS BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and How they 
Grew. 12mo, $1.50. This book marks a- 
new era in child literature. It has become a 
classic. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 
* fal temperance story. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.25. 
A capital delineation of life in a New Eng- 
land village. 


HALF-YEAR AT BRONCKTON. 12mo, 
$1.25. A boy’s book of school-life. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
16mo, $1. A club of young folks didn’t go, 
but learned as much, perhaps, as those who 
did go. 


THE GOLDEN WEST, as seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 4to, $1.75, From Boston to 
Monterey for health and pleasure and infor- 
mation; ar good as a guide-book, and 
charmingly written. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME? Square 8vo, 
$1.25. A neighborhood story of old and 
young folks together. Jolly Penyannop! 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or, the Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 4to, $1.75. Seven 
young girls did a wonderful deal of good in 
their village, and had a good time about it. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
12mo, 75 cents. Two city girls take up 
mending, and by-and-by one of them reads 
a paper before the Friday Club on “What 
can our Young Women do to Support 
Themselves ?” 


POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. Square 
8vo, 50 cents. The adventures of a parrot 
with two little children. 


THE MINUTE MAN: a Ballad of the “Shot 
Heard Round the World.” Square 12mo, 
$1.25. On the Battle of Concord. 


HESTER, and Other New England Stories. 
12mo, $1.25. Eleven short stories of typica. 
New England life. 


TWO MODERN LITTLE 
and Other Stories. 12mo, $1. 
vating stories for young folks. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1. 
A bicycle-tricycle story of pioneers and ex- 
plorers in search of the place where children 
should be seen and heard too. ‘A very jolly 
story. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Publishers 
BOSTON 


A power- 


PRINCES, 
Eight capti- 





A Brilliant New Novel by the author of 
“The Story of Margaret Kent.” 


Queen Money. 
1 vol. $1.50. 


“This is the strongest story that this author 
has yet told. It is essentially a novel of charac- 
ter-painting, more even than ‘Margaret Kent,’ or 
‘Sons and Daughters.’ It is superior to either of 
these, because of its greater unity of plot, and the 
development of character and of situation. It is 
sustained to the end of the story. It has the ele- 
ment of comedy. In short, the merits of ‘Queen 
Money’ are very great. . . . Interesting and val- 
uable, and remarkably true to life. It is a book 
° be quoted, to be thought about, to be talked 
about.” 


12mo. 





Looking Backward; 
2000-1887. 


By Epwarp BELLamy, author of “Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister,” ““Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,’’ etc., 
etc. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“The present and growing regard for super- 
natural stories opens the way for just such nar- 
ratives as this. “The Duchess Emilia’ and 
‘She’ are not more strange than this 
story.” 

A strong and original work, by one of our most 
skilful novelists, unfolding problems of the deep- 
est interest and value, and full of weird and 
entrancing passages. 





Under the Southern Cross. 


By Marvrin M. Batiov, author of “Due 
North,” “Edge-Tools of Speech,” “Genius in 
Sunshine and Shadow,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


The sights and experiences of a journey, in 
1887, to Australia, Tasmania, Samoa, New Zea- 
land, and other South-Sea islands. 

“‘Due West,’ ‘Due North,’ ‘Due South,’ are 
among the rarest bits of foreign travel to which 
the untravelled public has access. It has never 
been our lot to know another author to travel 
and write with the same motive and in the same 
spirit that characterize these volumes. His latest 
travels have been in the Islands of the Pacific. 
He receives impressions of places and peoples so 
vividly that when he speaks or writes of them he 
gives one the impression he received. He speaks 
enthusiastically of the 9 evinced by the 
people of Honolulu; of the comparatively few 
years since they were in the most savage and 
uncivilized condition ; of the way in which edu- 
cation and every form of civilization are being 
ativanced.”—Journal of Education. 


Trinity Church, 


Boston, Mass. 


MONOGRAPHS OP AMERIOAN AROHITEOTURE 
No. V. 


A Portfolio, giving 22 Gelatine Views and one 
Heliochrome, 13x16 inches, of this celebrated 
church. $10. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postp 
on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston... 
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WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, (889. 


We make the following very. 


liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 


To all members of Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To all members of W.C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
FREE! 
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Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Joint Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage will give a public hearing to peti- 
tioners and remonstrants for and against 
full municipal suffrage for women, also 
for and against woman suffrage on liquor 
licenses, in the Green Room, on Wednes- 
day, January 25, at 10 A. M. 

FRANKLYN HOWLAND, Senate Churiman. 
DaniEL L. MILLIKEN, House Chairman. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be beld in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, beginning on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 1, and continuing through the 
next morning and afternoon, Thursday, 
Feb. 2, at 10.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. 

A sociable will be held on Thursday 
evening, the second day, from 5.30 to 9.30 
P. M. Admission, including supper, 50 
cents. The speakers invited are: Wm. I. 
Bowditch, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Revs. Mr. Pit- 
blado, and Fielder Israel, Mrs. Ada CU. 
Bowles, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Ad- 
elaide A. Claflin, Cora Scott Pond, aud 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton. 

There will be congregational singing of 
woman suffrage songs at each session. 
The day sessions will be devoted to the 
work and business of the year by the State 
Association and the Leagues, from each 
of which five-minute written reports are 
expected. 

Wa. I. BowbiTcH, President. 
Lucy STONE, Ch. Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association will be 
held at the N. E. Women’s Club Rooms, 
No. 5 Park Street, on Thursday, Jan. 26, 
at3 P. M. 








DOR(PHESTER ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League 


will hold its annual meeting on Thursday 
evening, January 26, in Blake Hall, over 





the Post-office, Field’s Corner. All friends 


of suffrage are invited to attend. 
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We will send the Woman's JourNAL 
free for one month to all persons thinking 
of subscribing, who make request for the 
same over their own signature on a postal 
card. No one who has been a subscriber, 
or who has been lately receiving free 
copies, is included in this offer. The postal 
card is necessary for convenience in filing. 
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GOOD DRAMATICS. 

Good dramatic representations of the 
political and legal condition of women are 
arguments which even those who cannot 
read can understand. The presentation of 
a mother from whom the law is taking her 
child, of a widow with the use of “her 
thirds” portioned out, of wise and good 
women driven from the polls, while male 
drunkards and scallawags of all kinds are 
urged and even paid to vote, will answer 
objections and carry conviction where 
other argument would never reach. In 
another column is an advertisement of a 
play written by Mrs. H. H. Robinson, 
which is to be presented next Thursday. 
We hope it will have a good audience, and 
serve the cause as only a dramatic repre- 
sentation can. L. 8. 
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AN APPEAL TO LEGISLATORS. 


The question of political rights for 
women in some form will come before sev- 
eral legislatures this winter. Let me ap- 
peal to them to consider the case once 
more before they vote on it. Remember 
the disadvantage of the position of women. 
They have no senators or representatives 
elected by themselves to look after their 
interests. ‘They are never members of the 
Legislature, and hence have no vote or 
power to help make the law under which 
they may suffer, or to elect those who will 
execute it. Every interest and every right 
of woman, whether as wife, widow, moth- 
er, property-owner or simple citizen, is 
mapipulated and settled by men, without 
so much as *‘by your leave.” The heaviest 
penalty of the law, as well as its lightest 
sentence, is imposed upon women. They 
may be fined, imprisoned, taxed and hung 
without any jury trial by their peers, or 
any voice in the matter. 

Legislators should consider how dread- 
ful itis to be in such a condition. How 
any fair-minded man can wish to have his 
mother, sister or daughter so situated is 
one of the strange things that can be ac- 
counted for only by the love of power and 
the selfishness which the possession of 
power creates. 

‘*T,” says the man who votes against the 
equal rights of women, ‘‘will have the 
right to vote to help elect the men who are 
to make the laws I shall be required to 
obey. But the women shall have no such 
right. They shall not have the right to 
help elect the men who are to make the 
laws they will be required to obey.” ‘‘I,’’ 
says the man who votes against the equal 
rights of women, ‘‘will have a vote to help 
elect the assessors who will levy on my 
property for taxes. I will have a vote for 
the men who will have the spending of the 
money I pay in taxes. But women shall 
have no such right. They shall not help 
elect the assessors who will levy on their 
property, nor vote for the men who will 
have the spending of the money they pay 
in taxes.” 

How unnatural and monstrous such a 
position will look in coming time! How 
unworthy and cruel itis now! But this 
is the condition that legislators, year after 
year, impose upon women: Is it not time 
that all this should be changed? Is it not 
time that this undemocratic, unrepublican, 
non-representative government should re- 
turn to first principles? 

The Bill of Rights affirms that ‘the peo- 
ple have the sole and exclusive right of 
governing themselves.” Half the ‘‘peo- 
ple” are women. For the sake of justice 
and fair play, and for their own historic 
credit, this appeal is made to legislators to 
secure municipal suffrage,for women as 
the first step toward the practical applica- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. L. 8. 
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KANSAS WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITY. 





Kansas women have a golden oppor- 
tunity to show whether women to whom 
the right to vote is secured will exercise it. 
Last year, at the very first opportunity, 
26,000 Kansas women voted. Now comes 
the news that all the members of this or 
that suffrage society go in a body and reg- 
ister. The Fort Scott Society did so. The 
Linn County Society, at its annual meet- 
ing, just held.in the Pleasanton M. E. 
Church, passed resolutions : 

1. That we thank the blican 
of Kansas for making it poneible for ol come 
of the cities of Kansas to exercise the right of 
municipal suffrage and for raising the age of pro- 
tection for girls. 

2. That we thank the Union Labor and Pro- 
hibition parties for the declaration that the right 





This has the right ring. Much depends 
on the use Kansas women make of their 
municipal vote. We shall hope to be able 


to report a registration so large as to si- 
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JOIN THE RANKS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, which will hold its nineteenth 
annual meeting February 1 and 2, was or- 
ganized in 1870. The call was headed by 
Lucy Stone and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and 
signed by fifty men and women, many of 
them eminent in literature, philanthropy 
or reform. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
the first president. The society now num- 
bers among its officers Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Howe, Whittier, Senators Hoar and 
Dawes, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. Samuel 
E. Sewall, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
ex-Gov. Clafflin, Judge Thayer, Judge 
Pitman, Theodore Weld, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. Samuel May, Miss Eastman, Mrs. 
Cheney, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Louisa M, Alcott 
and Elizabeth Stuait Phelps. William I. 
Bowditch is the president, and Lucy Stone 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Ever since its auspicious beginning, the 
Association has fought a steady battle 
against prejudice and conservatism, press- 
ing the claim of women to equal rights by 
petitions, public meetings, legislative hear- 
ings, and the circulation of woman suf- 
frage literature. It has helped tu accom- 
plish many beneficial changes in the laws, 
and has seen a gradual but constant 
growth of public sentiment in favor of the 
reform. It has at present sixty woman 
suffrage clubs and leagues in co-operation 
with it, scattered all over the State. Most 
of these have been organized by the Massa- 
chusetts W. 8S. A. within the past three 
years. The society is doing a great and 
increasing work, and needs many helpers. 
We invite the friends of equal rights 
throughout the State to attend the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Feb. 1 and 2, and 
to join the society. Those who are not 
able to be present can become members by 
sending their names and the membership 
fee of one dollar to the treasurer, Mrs. 
Harriet W. Sewall, 4 Park St., Boston. 

Many of our best and bravest workers 
have gone ‘“‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest,” but 
not one has fallen from the faith. And to- 
day the ‘old guard” appeal to the younger 
women and men to fill up the ranks and 
help carry on the fight. L. 8. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its fourth annual meeting on 
‘Tuesday evening and Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 17 and 18, at Bellows Falls, in the M. 
E. Church. Notwithstanding a heavy 
snow-storm, which made walking difficult, 
about a hundred delegates and citizens as- 
sembled. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. George S. Chase, of Der- 
by. Committees of finance and resolu- 
tions were appointed. Rev. Richard Mor- 
gan, the presiding elder, who was to have 
made the address of welcome, was de- 
tained by illness, so address and response 
were postponed. -The secretary, Miss 
Laura Moore, read an interesting and en- 
couraging report, and was followed by an 
address by H. B. Blackwell. 


Tuesday morning, at 9.30, a devotional 
meeting was conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. W.I. Todd. At10 A. M. a business 
session was held. ‘Ihe treasurer’s report 
showed more money received and expend- 
ed than in any previous year, with a bal- 
ance of about one hund and sixty dol- 
lars unexpended in the treasury. 

Officers were then elected as follows: 


OFFICERS. 


President—Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, Brattleboro’. 
Secretary—Miss Laura Moore, Barnet. 
Treasurer—Mrs. E. J. Nelson, St. Johnsbury. 
Auditor—C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro’. 
Vice-President — Addison, Miss Julia E. 
Smith, Middlebury; Caledonia, Mrs. C. J. Clark, 
Peacham; Essex, Mr. Willard Chase, West 
Concord; Franklin, Rev. George L. Story, St. 
Albans Bay ; Lamoille, Mrs. Helen M. Tifft, Mor- 
Clara Eastman, Wells 
handler, n 
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Landing; Rutland, Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, 
Barre; Windsor, Hon. Chester Pierce, Roches- 
ter; Windham, Mr. C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro’. 
Finance Committee — Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
tne Mary a Moore, Barnet; 
iss . Spencer, ly > 
Local Committees—Barton, Cc. E. Bick 
ford; Barton Land Mrs. A. D. Chandler; 
Brookfield, Mrs. D. A. Morse; Brattleboro’, Mrs. 
M E. Tucker; Barre, Mrs. Lena M. George; 
B Mrs. Eliza A. Barrett; \ 
Miss Mary A. Scott; Dorsett, Mrs. N. E. Snyder; 
sen a ener Se ia 
e ° , 0 
E. Smith; Glover, Mrs. 8. F. Leonard ; 
Mrs. M. A. Brewster; Lyndonville, Mrs. M. 
Twombly ; McIndoe’s Falls, Mra. Susan Thomp- 





; Mr. L. N. Chandler, Landing; 
Vv L. Story, St. Albans ; Rev. 
Ww... T Falls; ‘ 
Fuller, Boston, 
Adwirable followed, by — 
. , m5 ve 
Hosea Manon, Jr., of Wilmi 8 
Fowle, H. B. Blackwell, and“oth ors. 


In the afternoon, after devotional exer- 
cises, Mrs. Mary H. Semple, of Lowell, 
Mass., read an interesting paper, and was 
followed by short addresses by Messrs. 
Chase, ‘Todd, Blackwell, and others. The 
following resolutions were adopted : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Vermont W. S. A., in its fourth an- 
nual meeting assembled, presents the 
following platform of principles and pur- 
poses : 


1. We reiterate the claim that woman is not 
only a subject but a citizen, according to the dec- 
laration of the U. S. Constitution that “all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof. are citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State where- 
in they reside.” 

2. That as citizens women are rightfully en- 
titled to all the privileges of citizenship, includ- 
ing the elective franchise, with no other restric- 
tions than are laid upon male citizens. 

3. That the present deprivations are both unjust 
to the great body of female citizens, and opposed 
to the principles of true governmental economy 
by preventing the embodiment of the strong 
moral element of woman’s purity of character, 
convictions and devotion, in the ballot which de- 
-— the policy of the government upon moral 
ssues. 

4. It is the purpose of this Association to con- 
tinue by every legitimate means its efforts to se- 
cure the results so desirable; and it invites to 
co-operation all good citizens, legislators and 
executive officers of the state government. 

5. That municipal suffrage affects most closely 
the private life of our citizens, the well-being of 
the family, and the protection of the home. It 
controls the enforcement of the liquor law, the 
suppression of intemperance, gambling and de- 
bauchery, the supervision of the schools, and the 
election of honest, capable men to local offices. 
Women of Vermont who pay taxes on property 
already have school su As a second step 
towards their complete enfranchisement, and in 
the interest of good government, we will petition 
our Legislature to extend full municipal suffrage 
to qualified female citizens. 

6. That we express our grateful appreciation 
of the generosity of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, not only in allowing Vermont 
all the privileges of the Bazaar in Boston, free of 
expense to our association, but in turning over to 
our work the gross receipts of the Vermont 
table; alsoto Mrs. B. Morrison Fuller, of Boston, 
for sag liberal donation recently made to our 
work. 

7. Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the 

astor and stewards of the M. E. Church ot Bel- 
ows Falls, for the use of the church edifice for 
our meetings ; to Rev. W. I. Todd, for his efficient 
services in making arrangements for this Conven- 
tion; to the several railroads which have granted 
the favor of return checks to those attending the 
meetings. 


Questions and objections were sent up 
from the audience and answered by speak- 
ers designated by the President. 

The Address of Welcome was read by 
Rev. W. I. Todd, and a response was 
made by Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, the pres- 
ident. This admirable addrees will appear 
in full next week. 

On Wednesday evening the church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. After 
ag service of congregational singing, 

r. H. B. Blackwell spoke for half an 
hour. Mrs. Mary A. Livermure made an 
admirable closing address. The audience 
then united in a spirited woman suftrage 
song to the tune of ‘‘Hold the Fort,”’ and 
the convention closed with the long-metre 
Doxology. 

From beginning to close, the meeting 
was earnest and enthusiastic, showing that 
the Green Mountain state is becoming 
thoroughly aroused and interested by the 
woman suffrage agitation. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
hospitality shown to the delegates and 
speakers by the residents of this thriving 
and beautiful city, with its elm-shaded 
streets and handsome residences, charm- 
ingly situated on a high level terrace look- 
ing up to the encircling hills and down 
upon the lovely Connecticut Valley and 
River below. H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The SOMERVILLE WOMAN’s CLUB, for- 
merly devoted mainly to literary topics, 
has voted to change its name to the Som- 
erville Woman Suffrage League. We 
have always counted this society with our 
band of suffrage workers, but the new 
name brings a closer tie. 

MILFORD CLUB.—This old club, estab- 
lished years ago, has revived, and is added 
to our list as number fifty-eight. Please 
send names of officers. 

PEaBopy CLuB will hold its annual 
meeting Monday evening, Jan. 30.” 

NORTH ABINGTON meets the first Mon- 
day evening in each month. The next 
meeting will be at the home of Mrs. J. M. 
Bates. 

EVERETT held its first meeting of the 
year Jan. 9. Its work is, first, the circu- 
lation of petitions; second, a political 
class. 

MARBLEHEAD met Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 17. 

NEw BEDFORD will meet Feb. 7. Reg- 
ular meetings are held the first Tuesday 
evening of each month. 

HAVERHILL has voted to change its 











name from club to league. A meeting 
was held Jan. 10. At the last meeting the 
following resolutions were adopted, and 
it was voted that they be sent to the 
Woman's JOURNAL: 


transition. 
Mus. E. M. Harwzs, Pres. 
Miss M. A. Hix, Sec’y. 


Boston met Jan. 2 at the Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters and voted to hold a 
reception soon. Regular meetings, the 
first Monday evening of each month at 
3 Park Street. 

West END wet Jan. 12 at Mrs. A.C. 
Sparrow’s, and voted to give a reception 
soon, in order to get better acquainted 
with their representatives. 

LEOMINSTER meets the first Tuesday 
evening of each month. 

AMESBURY met Jan. 9, and voted to 
read Hon. Samuel E. Sewall's “Legal 
Condition of Women.” They have sent 
letters to their senators and representa- 
tives urging them to vote for the munici- 
pal woman suffrage bill. 

WOBURN meets the first Monday even- 
ing of each month. Has entered upon an 
outline study of the great political parties 
of the United States during the first cen- 
tury of its existence asa nation. At the 
January meeting, an hour was devoted to 
the life work of the Federalists. 

MALDEN will meet Jan. 16. 

CoNncoRD met Jan. 7. Mrs. Damon and 
Mrs. Griffin, of Concord, addressed the 
League. . 

LYNN held a meeting last week. 

NATICK meets the first and third Friday 
evening of each month in the Court House. 
Much interest is manifested in the study 
of town matters. 

CHELSEA will meet in the High School 
Building, Jan. 25, at 7.30 P. M., sharp. 
Hon. F. B. Fay, member of the League, 
and President of the State Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, will 
open the subject of Municipal Govern- 
ment, and speak fifteen minutes. Mr. Fay 
is an old resident of Chelsea, and will 
speak upon Chelsea city government from 
its beginning. All friends anywhere can 
attend these meetings. 

The new interest manifested by some of 
our leagues in the study of local politics 
seems to be catching. Miss Elizabeth 
Porter Gould, President of the Chelsea 
League, has received a number of works 
on civil government, and pronounces 
“Studies in Civil Government,” by Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Ph. D., the best for the 
purposes of our leagues. This book is, 
perhaps, the only one which takes up in 
the first chapters town and city govern- 
ment, giving the offices and duties of the 
officers. Other chapters are under Public 
Schools, Taxation, The United States Con- 
stitution, ete. It is published at 50 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, by Silver, Rogers & 
Co., and will be furnished to members of 
our leagues for ninety-six cents. Retail 
price, $1.25. 


NEW WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 

CAMPELLO.—The first League of the year 
was organized at Campello,Jan.11. Mrs. 
Louise S. ‘I'yler, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chelsea League, 
went down with me to make part of the 
many calls which are necessary before a 
league can be organized. It was a very 
cold day, but we began with an organiza- 
tion of twenty-one members. Mrs. O. C. 
Williams and Miss Mary E. Hilton enter- 
tained us and gave us great encourage- 
ment. The study of the City Government 
will be taken up this winter. The officers 
are: 

President—Mrs E. Pitblado. 

Vice-President—Miss Mary E. Hilton. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Sarah Welch. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. O. C. Williams, 
Mrs. Hannah L. Dow, Rev. C. B. Pitblado, Mr. 
Sayles, Miss J. Benson. 

BROCKTON—The next day we called an 
informal meeting of the Brockton League, 
to put before them our plan of work out- 
lined in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of last 
week. They endorsed it, and business of 
importance was thoroughly talked over 
and acted upon, during a three hours’ ses- 
sion. A committee on the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazaar and Lecture Course was ap- 
pointed, also a committee to prepare work 
for the study of bome politics. Miss Char- 
lotte H. Allen was present to represent the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. We were entertained 
by our good friends, Rev. and Mrs. C. B. 
Pitblado. 

HincHam.—From Brockton we went to 
Hingham, Jan. 14, and organized the six- 
tieth Massachusetts League, Mrs. Louise 
8. Tyler taking the western part of the 
town. At night we compared notes and 
found that we had called upon forty-nine 
people. A number were away from home, 
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ready for the study of local or town poli- 
tics. They also showed much interest in 
the woman suffrage drama, and put it into 
the hauds of a committee of three young 
people. ‘The officers of the Hingham 


League are: 


I had written to ex-Gov. Long, asking 
him to accept the office of first vice-presi- 
dent. The following is his reply: 

Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuineoton, D. C., JAN. 11, 1888. 

Dear Madam: Yours received. 1 will 
with pleasure accept the vice-presidency 
of a society in oy ° ag of wom- 

° er 
mat: ¥ JOHN D. Lone. 

We decided at the meeting to ask him to 
be the honorary president as above. Two 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
were obtained during the evening. 

Cora Scott Ponp. 


+ 


BAZAAR NOTES. 


All the goods that were sent to the 
Bazaar were duly received. Ifsome of the 
friends were not notified of their safe ar- 
rival, it was an oversight on our part. 

Friends delay so long in bringing in the 
last of their Bazaar receipts that it is im- 
possible as yet to make the returns to the 
Leagues. Until these amounts are ia, the 
treasurer cannot make her report. 

At the first meeting of the Central 
Bazaar Committee after the close of the 
Bazaar, it was voted 


That a cordial vote of thanks be extended to 
all the friends who volunteered invaluable service 
to make the Bazaar a success. 

C. S. Ponb. 








TO THE WOMEN OF KANSAS. 


As National Superintendent of Fran- 
chise, I appeal to you,—the women of the 
W. C. T. U.,—and through you to every 
woman of this great and progressive State, 
to register at once, in order to vote at the 
next municipal and school elections. 

In the cities of the first and second class, 
no woman can vote unless she has previ- 
ously been registered. The books are now 
open. Register immediately. Do not lose 
aday. Delays are dangerous. 

Twenty-six thousand women voted in 
Kansas last April, in two hundred and fifty 
towns and cities. Here is the result, as 
stated by Hon. F. 8. Adams, secretary of 
the State Historical Society : 

“Women have voted with good judg- 
ment, and for the common welfare. If 
the question was as to better school man- 
agement, they voted for the best. If it 
was for street, sanitary or other reforms, 
they voted prudently for what it would 
seem the good of all demanded. If it was 
for the change of an administration noto- 
riously involved in speculations with wa- 
ter-works or other corporations, they 
voted to deliver the city from such cor- 
rupt entanglements. If political parties, 
controlled by saloon influences, put up 
candidates with the odor of whiskey on 
their garments, the women rebuked the 
party managers, and voted for candidates 
who would better promote the moral wel- 
fare of the community. In every instance 
they voted for the freeing of the commu- 
nity from those demoralizing influences 
and temptations from which every good 
woman would deliver those of her own 
household.” 

If twenty-six thousand women have 
been able to do all this, how much more 
may one hundred thousand women do at 
the next election? In cities of the first and 
second class, you can secure the election 
of a council of temperate, honest, efficient, 
public-spirited men, who will suppress the 
sale of liquor, close up dens of gambling 
and debauchery, reduce taxation, relieve 
poverty, improve the schools, and make 
the streets safe for men, women, and chil- 
dren, by day and by night. In cities of 
the third class, you can elect all the offi- 
cers. 

In the unorganized country towns, you 
can attend the school meetings and provide 
good, warm, dry, well-ventilated school- 
houses, efficient teachers, libraries, appa- 
ratus, and temperance text-books. Let us 
begin at once the work of preparation. 

All the States of the Union and the na- 
tions of Europe are watching the experi- 
ment. For the establishment of justice, 
for the elevation of womanhood, for the 
best interests of humanity, rally to the 
polls, bringing with you everf woman of 
your community to vote for good govern- 
ment and the protection of your homes. 

Yours for God and home and native 

ANNIE H. Saw, 


Hetond Deepen re of Franchise for the 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Well! well! well! In your issue of 
December 24, under the head of ‘Our 
Bondage,” I found a picture of my own 
early life, and actually glanced at the sig- 
nature to be sure that [ had not written 
the article. I, too, was born of the hills, 
free. I roamed the fields and forests, 
knew every “trout hole,” could point out 
the best berry fields, the greenest leek 
beds, could ‘‘shin’” a birch-tree respecta- 
bly, and had, for my favorite seat, a perch 
in the slender top of a wild bird-cherry 
tree, which rocked beneath my weight, 
and swayed and bent with every breeze. I 
knew the location of *‘spruce-gum trees,” 
the holes of the woodchucks, and the 
haunts of the minks, and was “‘cheek by 
jowl” with every four-footed animal on the 
farm. 

I had shoes—plenty of them—in the 
closet, and stockings also in the bag, but 
I felt no friendliness for them. As I usual- 
ly spent a part of each day in building 
dams and making and floating on my rafts, 
I found the closet the safer and dryer 
place for such unnecessary articles. My 
hair was yellow, and, when I began to 
think about it, very long. My father did 
not have long hair, neither would I. I had 
it cut, and kept it so until I was nearly 
twenty. 

As to gowns—I did try to keep the rents 
sewed up. Dresses would of necessity get 
torn, I thought, but who cared for a dozen 
patches, more or less? ‘She is so very 
pale,” “She can’t be strong,” ‘She has 
heart disease,” were the cheering com- 
ments that I heard if I chanced on an old 
neighbor come in for a chat; soI flipped 
up my bare heels, and trotted off after my 
father again. 

Suddenly, at the close of a fly-away 
summer, I was told tbat I must get ready 
to go to the Waitsfield Academy. Ah, 
how the shoes and stockings ‘‘fidgetted” 
me! How the dresses pinched! How my 
bones ached for exercise, and my head 
from being stuffed! What a curiosity to 
look at was a corset! I had never seen 
one before. 

Now, in these later years, the ‘‘gude 
mon,” bearing all the hunor of having 
been born in a little New England village, 
declares that it is because of my ‘“‘plebeian 
instincts” that I hate corsets, and high 
heels, and stiff collars, and tight, heavy 
skirts, and masses of long hair stuck full 
of horrible hairpins. I suppose it is so. 

I, too, sit in my ‘‘den,” in ‘*Mother Hub- 
bard” and slippers, with my hair twisted 
and speared on top of my head, and never 
a day passes, either storm or shine, that I 
do not long for a little run out of doors. 
But this little ran would imply (no gentle- 
man being admitted to this chat) a cor- 
set, an automatic supporter, a bustle that 
buckles to the stockings, also a dress; and 
also my fluffy, frously top-hair brushed 
and smoothed, my boots buttoned on, my 
bonnet perched on my head, and a dolman 
that pinions my arms back like a trussed 
fowl. By the time all this is done, in win- 
ter I am ready to be blown through and 
through by the wind, and in summer, 
minus the outside wrap, I am panting with 
heat and over-exertion. So for exercise I 
take a turn at drawing water or bringing 
coal, then climb up to my den, and from 
my broad east window stare across the 
city’s chimney-tops lying below, to the 


broad Mississippi and the distant Wiscon- |, 


sin bluffs, for inspiration. 

But when one of the ten thousand ques- 
tions that are always coming up in an edi- 
tor’s work, confront me, when [ lodge my 
pen-holder over my ear while I pull down 
a cyclopedia or rush off after a book of 
reference, I mentally anathematize the 
folly of the ‘‘wasted years” of my youth, 
—the years that should have been spent, 
straight-laced, in school. And yet, oh, the 
freedom of those years! 

On my desk lie copies of Dress, and 
above them stands a picture of Annie Jen- 
ness Miller, the editor. There may be all 
manner of possibilities and hope for 
women in those pretty robes and gowns 
and divided skirts; but the picture tells 
me a thing that the magazine does not— 
the editor is not a slave to long hair. 

I would like to hold the office of empress 
of the united kingdoms and republics and 
savage nations of the earth for just suffi- 
cient time to issue a decree that every 
woman’s hair should be clipped and kept 
short and reat and tidy and healthful and 
comfortable, as any rational human being’s 
hair should be. There is nothing neat or 
clean or sweet or comfortable or pretty in 
long, oily hair, pudged and coiled and 
plaited. The doing it up is a waste of 
time and temper, and the result—fashion- 
able, I grant you, bnt if we include the 
“Psyche pug,” horrid. 

What should we think of a business man 
who had to comb out long masses of hair, 
and stand before a mirror, and braid and 
coil and pin it up every morning before 
going to business? Yet we women work, 
most of us, more hours in a day than any 
business man of our acquaintance. I can 





compromise with high heels by wear- 
ing the English walking-shoe. I can out- 
wit the corset for my work hours, by 
wearing a “Mother Hubbard.” But who 
will deliver me from the thraldom of this 
long, heavy hair, which is a torture and 
torment to me generally ? 

By all means let us vote,-if ever we get 
a chance ; but let us do it, for health’s sake, 
for the sake of valuable time and temper 
saved, with heads free from the burden of 
superfluous hair. MAUDE MEREDITH. 


oo 


THE JOURWAL OF WOMEN’S WORK. 


The New Century Guild of Working 
Women in Philadelphia, which was found- 
ed in 1882, flourishes greatly, and has be- 
gun to issue a monthly paper. It will give 
all the news felating to the society, but 
will not be limited to that. The editor is 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, whose serial 
story, ‘‘Nobody to Blame,” was so much 
enjoyed by the readers of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. In her salutatory, she says: 


“This paper begins as a little sheet; we 
hope it will one day be larger. Our alm 
is to make it both interesting and valuable 
to every woman who supports herself 
wholly or in part by her own exertions, 
whether in the house, at a loom, at a desk, 
counter, type-writer, sewing-machine, 
whether making the most of the faculties 
her Maker gave her as teacher, artist, phy- 
sician, dentist, writer, or anything else 
that means independence to her and use to 
the world. 

We shall endeavor to point out all new 
successes in women’s occupations, from 
the patenting of a sea-going inkstand in 
Connecticut to the running of a mammoth 
fruit-farm in California. The good things 
which women are ns for others will 
also be joyfully noted. In regard to origi- 
nal matter, the standard we hold up to 
ourselves is that each article must be, first, 
short ; second, high in tone ; third,readable ; 
fourth, fifth, and always, straight to the 
poe We expect to keep a special (very 
arge) waste-basket for original poetry, 
particularly that of a wailing charac- 
ter or pertaining to the seasons. The more 
hopeful and helpful a communication, the 
more it seems calculated to inspire in 
women a pride in honorable self-support, 
the more earnestly it teaches that the 
wrongs of the world can be righted, and 
that we can help to do it, the more likely 
it is to appear in print. Especially do we 
invite instances, personally known or care- 
fully collected, of women’s success in busi- 
ness undertakings. In short, we hope to 
make this a paper in which the tired 
woman will find refreshment; the dis- 
couraged woman, fresh courage; the ear- 
nest, suggestions for thought; the strong 
and enterprising, new avenues for her abil- 
ities; the timorous, confidence in herseif 
and the value of her womanhood; the 
lonely, cheer. 

We have received the first two numbers, 
which are full of good things. We advise 
everybody to subscribe for it. The price 
is twenty cents a year, and the address 
1132 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. 8. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The frost-work covered thickly the win- 
dows of the cars of the ‘‘Législative train” 
that brought up from New York, on Mon- 
day last, a large portion of the senators 
and assemblymen from that city. There 
were two specially interesting figures in 
the parlor-car where I sat, David Dudley 
Field, active, rosy and handsome, despite 
his eighty-two years, who declared him- 
self now, as always, a friend of woman 
suffrage, and Hon. Daniel Dougherty, of 
Pennsylvania, the great orator of the 
Philadelphia bar ; both gentlemen were on 
their way to attend the meeting of the Bar 
Association in Albany. Judge Green, of 
Orange, Senator Low from the same coun- 
ty, and many friendly assemblymen were 
also in the car. 

When I reached the Capitol, I found in 
the Assembly Chamber a large number of 
our earnest women: Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, looking bright and fresh after her 
fall campaign; Mrs. Curoline Gilkey Rog- 
ers, gracious and smiling as ever; Mrs. 
Harriet V. Chapin, and Mrs. Miller, of 
Albany; Mrs. M. A. Clayton, of Auburn, 
and many others. We saw and chatted 
with several of our old friends, and on the 
following morning the municipal suffrage 
bill was introduced in both houses. In the 
Senate, Senator Coggeshall of the twenty- 
second district presented it, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Miscella- 
neous Corporations, of which he is chair- 
man, and where we have a friendly major- 
ity. In the Assembly the bill was pre- 
sented by Mr. D. E. Ainsworth, of Otsego, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which our friend Mr. Sax- 
ton, of Wayne, is chairman. 

The bill provides that women may vote 
at all municipal elections, and also for all 
boards of supervisors and excise boards. 
We hope that it will receive the earnest 
support of the temperance women of the 
State. : 

Last Week, on Thursday, I addressed a 
class of ladies at Bayonne, N. J. Mrs. 
Isabella Christie, an indefatigable suftra- 
gist, has arranged a course of lectures to 
interest women and arouse them to the 
necessity for their enfranchisement. The 





attendance at the meetings is large, and it 
is to be hoped that some permanent bene- 
fit will be secured. The many friends of 
our faithful co-worker, Mrs. Cornelia C. 
Hussey, of Orange, N. Y., will be sorry 
to learn that she is quite an invalid this 
winter, cut off from all active work. Her 
family hope that with rest she will soon 
be restored to health. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman Suffrage Hearing, Green Room, 
Wednesday, January 25, at 10 A. M. 

The Woman’s Club of New Orleans is 
about to start a literary class. 

Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rees has assumed 
the management of Dr. Fillmore Moore’s 
Sanatorium at Lakewood, N. J. 

The Bristol sisters, prosperous florists 
of Topeka, Kan., have moved to Los An- 
geles, Cal., and have gone into the real 
estate business. 

Mrs. John Sherwood, of New York 
(M. E. W.8S.), read a paper at the Hotel 
Brunswick, last Tuesday evening, in aid 
of the Kindergarten for the Blind. 

Miss Clara Barton and Dr. J. B. Hub- 
bell, delegates from the United States to 
the International Red Cross Convention, 
arrived in New York from Europe Wednes- 
day. 

Remember that woman suffrage calen- 
dars can be ordered from the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass.,—plain, 
ten cents; with bow of sunflower ribbon, 
twenty cents. 

Maria Mitchell, professor of astronomy 
at Vassar College, just granted a long 
jeave for well-earned rest, is worthy to be 
classed with (aroline Herschell.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

John J. Ingalls says if he could have his 
own way he would rather be John L. Sul- 
livan than Daniel Webster. We have al- 
ways suspected that the Kansas statesman 
was a freak of fate.—Springjield Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. Milliken, of Malden, has introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature a bill 
making owners of disorderly houses or 
their agents liable to the same punishment 
as their keepers, whether or not they live 
within the jurisdiction of the court. 

Mrs. Mary M. Bowman, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Abilene (Kan.) Chronicle, 
has sold her paper, and is said to intend 
moving to California. The Chronicle, in 
Mrs. Bowman’s hands, was a good paper, 
and a staunch advocate of woman suffrage. 

The National Divorce Reform League 
will hereafter allow both men and women 
to become associate members by paying 
five dollars each. It has always seemed 
anomalous that an association whose 
avowed object was to preserve the family 
should exclude women. Weare glad they 
are to be admitted. 

Professor Maria Mitchell, who has occu- 
pied the chair of astronomy at Vassar Col- 
lege for the past quarter of a century with 
credit to herself and science, has deter- 
mined to resign. The directors are as de- 
termined that she shall not, and for once 
the people are with the directors.—Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 

The Home Club of East Boston, of which 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith was for many years 
the president, gave a party on January 12. 
There was a large attendance, and those 
present enjoyed themselves exceedingly. 
Mrs. Caroline D. Jewett was the commit- 
tee of arrangements. Mrs. Ada H. Spauld- 
ing is now the president of the Club. 

The February number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine is a woman’s number, represent- 
ing several of the avocations which the 
present age throws open to women; as 
translator, novelist, lawyer, poet, and liter- 
ary critic. Among the contributors are 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, Helen Gray Cone, 
Sarah M. B. Piatt, Amelie Rives, Edith M. 
Thomas, and Agnes Repplier. 

The rooms of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 
are now open at 12 o’clock on Sundays, in 
order to accommodate women desiring a 
comfortable place where they may stay 
between the hours of the morning and 
afternoon church services. Dr. Harriet 
Clisby will be there at noon and until close 
of the Union Sunday meeting. 

Mme. Janauschek, the actress, has been 
awarded $12,000 damages fer injuries re- 
ceived by falling down stairs last year at 
a hotel in Newport, R. I., which compelled 
her to cancel all her engagements and dis- 
band her company. ‘The corridor of the 
hotel, it seems, was not lighted, and Mme. 
Janauschek fell to the bottom of the stair- 
way and broke her right wrist. 

There turns out to be no foundation for 
the newspaper report that Robert Morris’ 
great-granddaughter is very poor, and in 
need of a hundred dollars to admit her to 
an Old Ladies’ Home in Washington. A 
liberal contribution was made up for her 
and forwarded to Washington; but she 
says that she and her family are not in 
want, and returns the money with thanks. 












The Journal of Women's Work says: 
‘The ‘Record of Crime’ is a perhaps neces- 
sary, but disheartening feature of the mod- 
ern newspaper. We propose to make a 
new departure, and keep a ‘Record of Vir- 
tue.’ 
kindly, self-sacrificing, courageous, phil- 
anthropic or honorable action will confer 
a favor by sending it to the Journal of 
Women's Work, 1132 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia.” 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, has 
issued a very useful little “‘Handbook” for 
Kansas workers, containing the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the State Association, 
with a chapter entitled, ‘How to Organ- 
ize,” giving many suggestions as to the 
best ways of organizing and keeping alive 
auxiliary societies, conducting meetings, 
etc. Copies may be ordered at five cents 
apiece, from Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Salina, 
Kan. 

The New York Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz held its annual meeting last Sat- 
urday. The Cornell, Boston, California, 
Kansas, Michigan, Northwestern, Syra- 
ecuse, Wesleyan, and Wisconsin Universi- 
ties, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Oberlin, Smith, and Vassar 
Colleges were represented. Miss Abbie 
Leach read a paper on the *‘Anterican 
School at Athens,” and Miss Haslin Shi- 
mada told about the ‘Education of Women 
in Japan.” 

Frances E. Willard, in a recent articlein 
the N. Y. Independent on the ‘*White Cross 
Movement,” says: ‘‘It seems already cer- 
tain to become to modern what the Age of 
Chivalry was to ancient history. The cru- 
saders of old may be said to have discover- 
ed woman, so the crusaders of to-day have 
set out to redeem her. The central thought 
around which their aims are crystallizing 
seems to be this: If one woman ought to 
be pure, all women ought to be pure; and 
if all women ought to be pure, then all 
men must be so.” 

The New Century Guild of Working- 
women in Philadelphia has a mending 
department. Garments can be sent to its 
office to be repaired; or, on application, 
skilled menders are sent to families by 
the day or half day. ‘Tbe Guild now pro- 
poses, in addition, to send by the day or 
half day expert persons to sweep, dust, 
do chamber-work, etc. ‘It is thought 
that a better class of help may thus be 
obtained, from young women who do not 
object to the work, but to the living out at 
service.” 

The Boston Political Class, under the 
auspices of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Massachusetts, met last 
Wednesday, and discussed the tarift. This 
class meets every other Wednesday at 2.15 
P. M., at 5 Park Street. The first half- 
hour is devoted to the study of parlia- 
mentary law, and the second to the special 
topic of the day. The last hour is given 
to a debate, the subject and leaders of 
which have been appointed at the previous 
meeting. The public are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The Jubilee Memorial to the Queen in 
favor of stopping the sale of liquor on Sun- 
day has only just been handed in. It was 
signed by 1,132,608 women, and is said to 
be the largest ever presented. Among the 
ladies who waited on the Home Secretary 
with it were John Bright’s sister, Mrs. 
Bright Lucas, President of the British 
Women's Temperance Association, and 
Mrs. Temple, the wife of the Bishop of 
London. They mentioned the significant 
fact that in one small town, where there 
were forty-two liquor-sellers, the wives of 
all but four had signed the memorial. 

The eccentric Connecticut man who left 
his estate for the benefit of the Democratic 
widows and orphans of Bridgeport, failed 
to explain whether the widows were to be 
Democratic, regardless of the politics of 
their deceased husbands, or whether the 
widow’s politics were immaterial provided 
her husband had been a Democrat. Never- 
theless, the Supreme Court has decided 
that the provisions of the will can be car- 
ried out, and that it is therefore valid. The 
estate was originally valued at twelve 
thousand dollars. The lawyers having 
had the first turn at it, however, only about 
four thousand dollars will be left for the 
Democratic widows. 








“I7’s only a question of time,” and a short 
time, too, as to when your rheumatism will yield 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 


Party Gloves. 


The attention of Ladies is called to the 
fine stock of PARTY GLOVES in the most 
extreme lengths and fashionable shades at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West St. 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


MRS. L. M. ENIGHT, 


MODISTE, 
301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 











Any reader who hears or readsofa | 
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MIZPAH. 


We never used the word while thou and I 
Walked close together in life’s working way : 
There was no need for it, when hand and eye 
Might meet, content and faithful, every day. 
But now, with anguish from a stricken heart, 
Mizpah! I cry; the Lord keep watch between 
Thy life and mine, that death hath riven apart; 
Thy life beyond the awful veil, unseen, 
And my poor broken being, which must glide 
Through ways familiar to us both, till death 
Shall, of a surety, lead me to thy side, 
Beyond the chance and change of mortal breath. 
Mizpah! yea, love, in all my bitter pain, 
I trust God keepeth watch betwixt us twain. 


The lips are dumb from which I used to hear 
Strong words of counsel, tender words of praise ; 
Poor I must go my way without the cheer 
And sunshine of thy presence all my days. 
But God keeps watch my ways and days upon, 
On all I do, on all I bear for thee. 
My work is left me, though my mate is gone; 
A solemn trust hath love bequeathed to me. 
I take the task thy languid hand laid down 
That summer evening, for mine own alway ; 
And may the Giver of both cross and crown 
Pronounce me faithful at our meeting-day! 
Mizpah! the word gives comfort to my pain; 
I know God keepeth watch betwixt us twain. 
—Ali the Year Round. 
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A SERMON IN STONE. 


BY JOHN W. O'KEEFE. 





You see yonder rock? In proud defiance 
It lifts its head to the sea and wrack, 
Like the spirit of one of the olden giants, 

Dashing a thousand pigmies back. 


It seems eternal—the ages scorning— 
Frowning on Time and his hurried flight— 

A sign-post set in the Earth’s first morning, 
Pointing the way to the Earth’s last night. 


The mariner calls it a safe reliance, 
A guide to the haven that lies behind— 
Seeing with eyes of his own crude science, 
A little less than completely blind! 


Seaman! If aught of the light can reach you, 
Look into the shallows where now you cruise, 
And it may pass that the shallows teach you 
A lesson that deeper seas might lose. 


Here, where the waves are the most unquiet— 
Where the surge beats strongest against the land— 
Look down as your boat skims safely by it, 
And see the dead on his bed of sand! 


A rock—submerged! Your shallop rides over— 
You breathe more freely to near the shore; 

A sign of warning in it you discover— 
Blind! can it read you nothing more? 


Open your eyes! let your aimless fingers 
Grasp at the truth beneath your hand! 

See—not a trace of majesty lingefs 
Upon that spectre, shrouded in sand! 


And yet one day in the past uncertain— 
A day ere Man began to creep— 

A day where History drops the curtain— 
That rock stood out of the trackless deep; 


Stood up as to-day the giant yonder ; 
Stood up to the sky, the sun, the air; 

What power could then have rent it asunder? 
To-day, unknown, it is buried there! 


Wrong is a Rock! Disdainful, unfearing; 
Secure in its strength, without mercy or ruth; 
Proudly defiant; giving no hearing 
To honor, justice, virtue or truth! 


Starving the birds to its cold breast driven; 
Frowning blackly at God’s own sky 

As though # cried to the ears of Heaven, 
“Tam Wrong! I shall never die!” 


But we are the Waves! Not light nor listless, 
Dancing where contrary currents trend— 

But born of the Right, stern and resistless, 
Sweeping along to the one great end. 


What matter if one of us dies, is broken? 
He dies in free air, beneath the sun; 
And over his head by thousands spoken, 
We hear his requiem, ‘‘Brother, well done!” 


We are the Waves! Unknown? What of it? 
Our crests are equal—we know no pride; 
The soldier, statesman, poet and prophet 
Are bosom to bosom—side by side! 


We are the Waves! Our one endeavor 
To humble the monster fronting us there; 
Onward—onward! Forever—forever! 


We are the Waves—let the Rock beware! 
—Piiot. 
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A OONSOLIDATION. 


The sanctum of the Bloomville Journal 
was occupied by two persons. One of 
them sat on a rickety chair, his feet on 
the table. He was smoking, and absently 
scanning the walls. The sanctum, to his 
fastidious taste, was not an attractive 
place, but his friendship for the young 
editor who was working hard at a desk 
drew him here every evening. On a table 
lay great bound files of the Journal. The 
dust on them was only disturbed when 
the editor desired to look up some edi- 
torial. The telephone was convenient to 
the table, and on the wall beside it were 
some fresco ornamentations which might 
be traced to the “devil.” A big-bodied 
brass lamp, with the corpses of hundreds 
of summer insects glued to it by the ex- 
uding coal-oil, stood on the table. Some- 
body had improvised a shade by cutting a 
hole in a piece of paper and putting it 
over the chimney. The mucilage-bottle, 
inkstand and shears were side by side, as 
if ready to abet each other in any under- 
taking. A window opened into a back 
room, and a begrimed face appeared at it 
and ealled: 

**Copy, sir.” This ‘sir’? was a compli- 
ment only bestowed upon the editor, the 
‘sdevil” haying no respect for any dignity 
less than that. 

John Edwards caught up a pile of loose 
manuscript and handed it in. 

“There,” he said, *‘that will run them 
for a while. Fulton, if you are in a hurry 
don’t wait for me. I have something I want 
to write up for my literary department.” 


He threw his head back and paced the 
* apartment, his tall, athletic form seeming 
to enjoy the freedom of using itslegs. He 
looked arcund at the dinginess of the 
room, and laughed. 

‘Shabby place, isn’t it, Fulton?’ 

“I've just been wondering where on 
earth you get the inspiration for those 
fine little criticisms of yours. This place 
is enough to kill genius. Ever been down 
at Newtown? The Critic down there has 
a perfect gem of a sanctum. Clean, 
neat’—— 

“And flowers, [ll bet a hat,” inter- 
rupted Edwards. 

Fulton laughed. ‘‘Not only flowers, 
but a desk with tiles and brass and carved 
wood. Then there’s a carpet, Brussels 
carpet, and chairs,—whole chairs, mind 
you,—and papered walls and pictures.” 

John Edwards stood still, enjoying the 
description. 

“TI don’t know that fellow, but I have 
great curiosity to. Reading his paper 
every week, I’ve formed an opinion of 
him which your description justifies. He’s 
not practical in polities, but in everything 
pertaining to literature and good taste, he 
is unusual.” 

Just then a boy entered with an armful 
of mail. Edwards walked to the table, 
glanced over it, and singled out a paper. 

“Fulton, do you believe in twin souls?” 

‘*I don’t believe in any of those heathen- 
ish fads, theosophy and the like; don’t 
know a thing about them, and care less.” 

“You're a most unprogressive fellow, 
Fulton. Look here.” He bent over the 
table and held upa piece of paper on 
which were written the headlines, ‘*The 
New Craze: Buddhism and Boston. The 
Light of Asia Reviewed.” 

**You see what I intend to write,” he re- 
sumed. ‘*Well, there isa queer literary 
sympathy between this Newtown Critic 
man and myself. I would almost bet that 
in this paper, or in next week’s, there will 
be a criticism on the **Light of Asia.” 

He tore off the wrapper, turned to a 
certain department, and laughed. ‘Here 
it is.” He skimmed over it rapidly. ‘It 
is so good,” he said, ‘‘that I shall copy it 
entire, and leave my own article unwrit- 
ten. You see,” and Edwards walked 
around and resumed his chair, “this fel- 
low is perpetually scooping me on such 
articles. He comes out two days before I 
do, and he invariably writes on subjects 
that I have in view. Now if [ print my 
subjects, my views are so near his own 
that he will think Iam simply ‘adapting’ 
his articles, so I copy them entire; and my 
printers have the: impudence to tell me 
there is more Critic than Journal about 
the paper. What’s his name, anyhow?” 

“Irving, Washington Irving. Heclaims 
to be a third cousin of the original, I be- 
lieve. Miss Irving, the sister, is a daisy of 
agirl. I see her often. Ill tell you, Ed- 
wards, how you can get out of the diffi- 
culty,” and Fulton lighted a wisp of 
paper, held it to his cigar, and made ready 
to go. ‘Propose a consolidation to Ir- 
ving.” 

Edwards rose to his feet, his eyes shin- 
ing. 

“Jove! but that’s a magnificent idea. 
Why did it never strike me? Why, Ful- 
ton” —— 

But that gentleman was already half 
way down stairs, and Edwards’ enthusi- 
asm took the form of along and minute 
letter to Washington Irving, editor of the 
Newtown Critic, setting forth the inesti- 
mable benefits that would accrue to that 
paper from a permanent union with the 
Bloomville Journal. “From a long ac- 
quaintance with you editorially,” so ran 
the letter, ‘‘I am certain that our united 
work would result in unusual success. 
The won erful tact and observation mani- 
fested in your general articles, combined 
with my practical knowledge, would make 
the Bloomville Journal a paper of the 
highest class.””’ Then followed financial 
propositions, very liberal ones, for John 
Edwards was the embodiment of liberality 
both in theory and practice. 

The sixteen hours that elapsed before 
an answer came were long ones to the 
impatient young editor. Finally he broke 
the seal. A letter, courteous and liberal in 
tone as his own, concluded thus: “I am as 
highly pleased with the idea of a consoli- 
dation as yourself. My paper has always 
lacked the element which you can supply, 
viz., greater practical knowledge than I 
possess, having been educated for an en- 
tirely different profession, and drifting into 
this merely by accident. I agree as to 
terms in every respect, but I cannot con- 
sent to be entirely merged into the Bloom- 
ville Journal. The name of Critic is bet- 
ter for such a paper as ours will be; and, 
while I agree that your city will be the 
better point of publication, I must refuse 
to give up the name of my own paper.” 

‘“‘Here’s a how-de-do!” muttered Ed- 
wards. 

He laid the letter down and proceeded 
tothink. Just then Fulton came up, and 
to him was poured out the dilemma. 

Fulton laughed heartily, too much so to 








suit the perplexed editor, who was run- 
ning his fingers through his hair until it 
stood as straight as a West Point cadet. 

‘Tell you what, John, come down there 
with me to-morrow night. I’ve told them 
about you; we will spend the evening 
with the family; and you can arrange 
about the name without any trouble, I 
know. I think myself the Critic is the bet- 
ter name.” 

“But, deuce take it! I’ve built up 
this paper, put my heart’s blood into it. 
I'm identified with it, and 'll be switched 
if I giveitup. But I'll go with you.” 

The evening that followed was to Ed- 
wards the red-letter evening of his life. 
Never had he met with such charming en- 
tertainment, never such unassuming and 
pleasant hospitality, as in tye Irving man- 
sion. 

‘*Remember, no business to-night,” Fal- 
ton had said as they pulled the bell. Mr. 
Irving was not at home, a fact that Ed- 
wards had no occasion to regret after he 
had met the ladies of the homestead. ‘The 
easy grace of the mother and daughters, 
the humor, the music, the charming con- 
versation enthralled him. When Fulton 
rose to go, Edwards was surprised. Casual- 
ly he mentioned his errand. He was glad 
to find that the ladies favored the project. 
“Only,” they said, *“*‘you must not expect 
our Critic to give up its name.” 

‘*We shall see to-morrow,” laughed Ed- 
wards, ‘‘after a consultation with the ‘chief 
cook.’” 

‘“*Well,” said Fulton, when they had 
walked a square, *‘what do you think of 
them ?”’ 

Edwards was not smoking. He was 
quiet and thoughtful. He turned to Ful- 
ton and said gravely: ‘*Fulton, they are a 
family of angels. I’ve known nice women, 
but none that compare with these. I see 
now where their brother gets his delicacy 
and refined notions.” 

Two hours later Edwards said to his 
friend, who was half asleep, ‘*Say, George, 
have-you any claim upon either of those 
girls?” 

‘*No,” murmured Fulton sleepily; ‘tam 
thinking of pre-empting the youngest 
though. Go to sleep.” 

‘*Well, then, as sure as my name is Ed- 
wards,” John was half soliloquizing, ‘thers 
shall be Edwards, too.” 

**Whose?” energetically asked his friend, 
turning over in bed, ‘*the youngest?” 

“No, the other one.” 

“Oh, go to sleep then, and don’t bother 
me with your maunderings.” 

If Edwards did go to sleep, it was not 
until some very decisive plans had been 
formed which, for the time being, drove 
the newspaper consolidation entirely into 
the background. 

It was not nine o’clock when he present- 
ed himself at the sanctum the next morn- 
ing. An office-boy was dusting it and had 
the windows raised. Edwards smiled as 
he surveyed it. He walked to the desk, on 
which stood a vase of flowers, fresh the 
day before. <A pile of letter-heads with 
“Newtown Weekly Critic, M. W. Irving, 
editor,” printed at the top, lay on the desk. 
Instinctively, he threw his cigar away. 
The very air of the place said, ‘‘No smok- 
ing allowed.” He was intent on his ad- 
miring examination when there was a step 
on the stair, and a lady entered with a 
bouquet in her hand. 

* Ah, Miss Irving!” and Edwards step- 
ped forward to greet her as she sank into 
a large chair. ‘You fill the editorial chair 
very well.” 

‘*As to draperies, yes,” she laughed. 

‘But when am I to see this elusive M. 
W. Irving, your brother? I have not many 
more hours in this pleasant loitering- 
place.” 

Miss Irving looked. archly at him. ‘*Have 
you not guessed that M. W. Irving is— 
myself? Mary Washington Irving. They 
had to get our distinguished relative’s 
name in somewhere.” She paused and 
looked at Edwards. An expression of al- 
most pitiful perplexity was on his face. 

“But,” he gasped, “your brother, the 
editor?” 

‘IT am the editor,” she said quietly, dis- 
liking to laugh at him in his embarrass- 
ment. “It was your own mistake, Mr. 
Edwards, and it was so funny that Mr. 
Fulton and all of us let it go on. You 
will pardon us?” 

Bat Mr. Edwards had withdrawn, with 
a hasty bow. He wanted time and air. 
He finally concluded to remain until the 
evening train, and a boy from the hotel 
bore to the sanctum of the Newtown Critic 
a missive saying that at three o’clock that 
afternoon Mr. John Edwards would pre- 
sent himself at the Irving mansion. It was 
sudden, but love often is. After several 
hours of tete-a-tete, Mr. Edwards and Miss 
Irving joined the family group, of whom 
Fulton made one. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” and Edwards 
led Miss Irving to her mother, ‘‘a consoli- 
dation has been effected on most favorable 
terms.” Smiles and congratulations went 
around. It seemed to have been under- 
stood from the beginning. 





“Which is it tb be, Critic or Journal?” 
questioned Fulton. 

“I bow to her in that,” answered Ed- 
wards. ‘It is the Critic, but she has prom- 
ised not to be as tenacious of her own 
name.” 

“Irving is too historic a name to give up, 
Mary,” said her sister. “Mr. Edwards 
should take your name.” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Fulton. ‘Irv- 
ing should not be changed exvept for one 
fully as historic. Fulton, for instance. 
Didn’t a fellow named Fulton invent the 
steam engine, or something of the kind?” 
+ “Don’t worry any more about names,” 
said Edwards. “Mary Irving Edwards 
will look very well on our magazine.” 

“Can’t you bring in the Washington? It 
seems a pity to drop your greatest claim 
to distinction. Yes,” went on Fulton, ‘*the 
new paper will be a big thing. ‘They will 
get soaps, and medicine advertisements, 
railroad passes and theatre tickets. I tell 
you, my friends, it behooves us to ‘stand 
in’ with the consolidation.”"—Chicagu Cur- 


rent. 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE DEMOCRAT FOR SUF- 
FRAG 


At the annual banquet of the Granite 
State Club, in honor of the memory of An- 
drew Jackson, January 9, Mr. Oliver E. 
Branch, of Weare, responded to the toast, 
Woman as a Factor in Politics. 


WOMAN AS A FACTOR IN POLITICS. 
OLIVER E. BRANCH. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: It has 
been asserted to be an historical fact, very 
easily peeves, that the position of woman 
in the State, the consideration manifested 
for her by its laws, and the regard in 
which, by its customs and manners, she is 
held, are a certain index of the degree of 
civilization of that State, and a prophecy 
of its security, stability and final attain- 
ment. This fact seems to have warned 
and admonished our presiding officer that, 
if this occasion were to fitly shadow forth 
somewhat of the gallantry of the Ameri- 
can gentleman, the characteristics and en- 
lightened sentiment of a great political 
party, and the culture of a New England 
State, she whose gracious presence adorns 
the most exalted occasion, whose gentle 
spirit inspires the finest human endeavors, 
and whose influence ennobles every worthy 
cause for which mankind to-day are striv- 
ing, should have a place in our responses. 
LApenae.) 

“Woman as a factor in politics!’ Well, 
as the [Irishman said of Niagara Falls, 
‘*What’s to hinder it?” And who would, 
if he could, undertake to prevent it? ‘The 
pages of history are all aglow with inci- 
dents that reveal the presence of woman 
in politics; not in polities as a headlong 
race and rush for office, but politics as the 
instrument and means by which govern- 
ment is carried forward, civilization ad- 
vanced, and the world made a better dwell- 
ing-place. And the emergence of the 
human race trom garments of goatskins 
to those of silk and linen, from the mud 
hut to the modern home, from the sodden 
brutality of Gurth to the luminous genius 
of Gladstone or Emerson, has marked 
the decadence of the barbaric notion that 
the test of superiority is brawn and muscle, 
and the gradual recognition by man of 
woman’s right to be his equal, and of the 
fact that she is his equal in its best and 
truest sense. 

That most remarkable development of 
medizval society, chivalry, was in reality 
the most distinct political system of Eu- 
rope during two centuries, out of which 
sprang much of the social order of suc- 
ceeding times. ‘The lawless barbarism 
and cruelty that had darkened Europe for 
five centuries fled away before its kindling 
dawn, its advancing splendor; and the 
gentler virtues, the nobler ambitions of 
mankind, were by it quickened into life and 
action. Yet chivalry, as an.efficient, hu- 
manizing, political force in society had 
its inspiration in the conception of the 
highest amy | to woman, as the romance 
that invested it, the poetry that pervaded 
it, idealized and enshrined her. ‘That was 
before the days of caucuses and conven- 
tions, of ballots and civil service; but had 
political parties then been defined, and 
suffrage made the means by which politi- 
cal and D georreys rights were preserved and 
obtained, who can imagine that a Knight 
of the Round Table, the Spanish Cid, the 
lion-hearted Richard, the valiant St. Louis, 
any warrior-gentleman who dared the cim- 
eters of the Moslems or the spears of the 
Moors that he might win his lady’s smile 
of approbation, would have denied her 
equal rights as a citizen or rejected her 
claim to the ballot? [Applause.] 

But woman in every land and age, when- 
ever the opportanty has been given her, 
has shown her ability to be, and has been, 
something more, as a factor in politics, than 
an inspiration merely—something more 
than the great moral influence that has 
made triumphant every social or political 
reform. ‘The dusky queens of Egypt up- 
held the dynasties of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies with as steady a hand as Egyp- 
tian kings; and that civilization in which 
woman was honored, endured for five 
thousand years, while neighboring nations 
that degraded and enslaved her perished 
in five centuries or five decades. The 
youthful queen of Austro-Hungary met 
the encroachments of the great Frederick 
upon the hereditary possessions of her 
house and throne with a display of energy 
and courage that taxed to its utmost the 
genius of her mighty foe. What king who 
preceded her gave to English arms and 
arts and letters, such glory and renown as 
Elizabeth; and who of all the princes in 
her line can stand for a moment in respect 
to character, intellect, and executive wis- 
dom beside the venerable and illustrious 
Victoria? LApplauee.| 

But it is the woman of to-day, and of this 





country, who most interests us, and who, 
7. eS Pere gh Reo 
D en from political parties 
Decco ted exten. She asks for no crown, 
or diadem, or sceptre of empress or queen. 


To her Launcelot and Guinevere, Tristram 
and Isolde are only the b creations of 
the poet’s fancy, and soul-stirring 


achievements of chivalry, things immeas- 
urably trivial in comparison with the 
problens in which her sex is most deeply 
concerned. 

She asks why she may not vote; and 
with fine logic she is told that it is because 
she is a woman. She suggests that this 
government is formed upon the theory éf 
equal rights for all; and the conclusive 
reply is: “Oh, yes; but you are a wom- 
an.” She turns to the Declaration of In- 

ndence, and reads that governments 
“derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed;” and once more she is 
answered: ‘*That is true, but then, you 
are only a woman.” She insists that she 
is a citizen as well as a subject, and as 
such, if she chooses, has a right to say 
what laws shal! bind her, what taxes bur- 
den her, who shall rule over her, what 
magistrates shall judge her, who shall in- 
struct her children, what kind of police 
shall be set to protect her life and proper- 
ty, and whether vice and villany, temp- 
tation and crime, in all their hideous and 
rotean forms, shall surround her and 
er sons and daughters, and no weapon be 
ut into her hands to strike them down. 
n reply to these propositions, the perfect- 
ly unanswerable argument is made, that 
these questions are the senseless talk of 
cranks, these suggestions the insane fan- 
cies of dreamers and fanatics, like Rufus 
Choate and Emerson, Wendell Phillips 
and John D. Long, George F. Hoar and 
George William Curtis. But these ques- 
tions seem likely, at no distant day, to re- 
sult in waking an “issue” in politics, an 
issue that will not be waved aside, nor 
laughed down, nor sneered away. The 
entirely sane, rational, radiant-minded part 
of mankind, who have no nonsense about 
them, and who have a fine, cultivated 
scorn of anything like sentiment in poli- 
tics, are going to be compelled to decide, 
by and by, positively and definitely, wheth- 


-er woman, as an intelligent, capable, re- 


- or poy: accountable citizen of the State, 
shall be permitted to use and to enjoy 
those political rights that the genius and 
spirit of o@r constitutions and govern- 
ments indubitably guarantee to her. 

And 80, gentlemen, woman here in this 
land seems to have become a factor in the 
political equation that cannot be eliminat- 
ed any longer by the process of cancella- 
tion; but whatever may be the final re- 
sult, [ am sure we shall never cease to love 
and honor her as mother, wife, sister, 
daughter; and we may even now say with 
Goethe, in the words with which he closes 
his immortal drama: 


“Ever the woman soul Jeadeth us on!” 


This brilliant address was received with 
thunders of applause. The old fogies pres- 
entwere taken completely by surprise. 
Hon. Joseph C. Moore subsequently re- 
marked: 

I have been highly entertained by the 
speeches, and consider them the best I have 
ever heard, and yet I must confess that I 
have lost my reckoning after listening to 
the speech of the gentleman from Weare, 
in favor of woman suffrage, and I expect 
in the next campaign, when the State is 
being roused by the discussion of the 
great issues like the tariff and other old 
fundamental principles of the Democratic 
party, that the “Oliver Branch” will be 
waved, and we shall be told in flowing ora- 
tory that if the ballot can only be given 
to women, there will be no longer any 
trouble about the surplus. 

Our readers will remember Mr. Branch’s 
able advocacy of the Municipal Woman 
Suffrage bill in the last legislature. The 
women of New Hampshire may well be 
proud of their champion. 


o> 
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SLAVE WOMEN BEFORE EMANCIPATION. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., JAN. 9, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You ask friends of woman suffrage to 
send items of interest. Some time ago, a 
letter from Beaufort, S. C., told of the con- 
dition and treatment, by their owners, of 
slaves before freedom. While there were 
oppressions and abuses, there were also 
kind, generous masters and mistresses, and 
love and gratitude often existed between 
owners and their slaves. 

My father, M. C. Rylander, formerly of 
Macon, Ga., allowed several of his slaves 
to buy themselves on a credit and pay him 
as they made the money. Among them 
was our much-loved ‘“‘Mammy” and her 
husband. Both were valuable servants, 
Uncle Jack being a blacksmith, while 
Mammy was the factotum of the house- 
hold, next in command to my mother, and 
one whom, while we children loved her, 
we did not dare disobey any sooner than 
we did mother. So, of course, it was hard 
to give up Mammy, more so than her hus- 
band, but as a matter of conscience, both 
parents did it. Uncle Jack worked at his 
trade, and Mammy Rosetta worked for the 
pupils of the Wesleyan Female College, 
Macon, Ga. (she was an expert laundress), 
until they paid for themselves, bought a 
home and furnished it. They were free 
eleven years before emancipation. 

It was a law of the South that while 
slaves could buy themselves, at the will 
of the owner, they could be seized and 
made slaves again by their former owner 
or his heirs. A very unjust law, but it was 
so. Mammy, knowing the law, went north 
to Philadelphia, and staid two years. She 
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did not like to live there, and came back to 
Macon and lived until her death, two years 
after the war. Father, being a Christian 
man, made provision for them as well as 
the Southern law would permit, by putting 
a clause into bis will, saying it was his 
wish that none of bis heirs put these slaves, 
who had paid for their freedom, into slav- 
ery again. He was their trustee, and pro- 
tected them and their property from un- 
principled white men as well as he could. 
We moved seventy miles away at the time 
Mammy bought herself. Her husband had 
bought himself some years before, and sbe 
did not wish to leave him and go so far off, 
otherwise she may not have cared for her 
freedom. In gratitude for my parents’ 
kindness, all the little estate of these two 
servants was willed to mother and to us 
children at their death. They died only 
about a year apart, in 1868—69. 

Among my sacred relics is a pretty 
calico quilt, made and quilted by Mammy 
for a bridal gift tome. There is another 
unfinished one that I take out ani look at 
once in a while. I have not the heart to 
finish it. She commenced it, and her hus- 
band sent it to me after she died, saying it 
was her work for her favorite child, and 
he would send it uncompleted as she left it. 

There were many slaves who hired their 
own time, as it was called, from their 
owners, by the year. They were as free 
for the time as those who bought all of 
their freedom, without so much outlay of 
money or responsibility, for I think their 
owners were responsible for their conduct, 
and in case they got sick and were unable 
to work, had to take them home and care 
for them. 

Iam delighted with the JOURNAL, and 
am sorry I did not make its acquaintance 
sooner. I wear the yellow badge, and 
wonder if I am the first South Carolina 
woman (Georgia born and bred, though) 
to wear it? 8. O. 8. 


_ 
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THE WIFE’S EARNINGS. 





When I hear a woman say that her hus- 
band “gave” her ten cents, or that he “let 
her have a quarter,”—say it without a 
blush or apparently a thought of her own 
degradation in being obliged to say so,—I 
feel ashamed for womanhood, and almost 
discouraged, and wonder sometimes if one 
so dependent upon another will ever make 
an independent voter. So ingrained into 
society is the feeling that a woman is ‘‘sup- 
ported” by her husband, that women use 
these terms without thought, and most 
people re-echo them as thoughtlessly. So 
few women value their services as they 
ought, they forget that a housekeeper 
would receive good wages for the labor 
she performs, and would not use half the 
care—would not save nearly so much. 
Men know that this is so when they stop 
to think, but habit is so settled with them 
that few stop to think, and so we hear 
some of the best men say, “‘I’ll let you 
have so much,” as if the money were any 
more his to let her have than hers to let 
him have. ‘Too often it is the case that 
the wife feels obliged to account for every 
cent spent by her, while her husband 
spends as he pleases and renders no ac- 
count to any one, instead of each keeping 
a strict account of all money which should 
belong equally to them. 

It is well that so many girls and women 
earn money before marriage now-a-days; 
that helps them to appreciate the value of 
their labors; but more is needed yet, and 
I hope the ballot will bring the more— 
will make women respect their own value, 
and through their self-respect will come 
the respect of man.—Alura Collins Hollis- 
ter, in Wisconsin Citizen. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


SLav or Saxon. A Study of the Growth and 
Tendencies of Russian Civilization. By Wm. 
D. Foulke, A.M. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


This is a remarkable work on a remark- 
able subject. It calls attention to the iney- 
itable coming struggle between the gigantic 
despotism which dominates Northern En- 
rope and Asia from the Baltic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean, and the Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization of England and her colonies. Ger- 
many and Austria, indeed, form a tem- 

rary bulwark against the growth of 

ussia on the Southwest, but there is no 
poms barrier to check her advancés 
n Southeastern Europe and Central Asia. 
Already she is preparing to capture Con- 
stantinople, and to foment insurrection in 
British India. ‘The two great branches 
of the Aryan stock, so different in charac- 
ter, customs, political life and modes of 
thought, will never hold in harmony a di- 
vided sovereignty of the Eastern Conti- 
nent. Sooner or later must come that 
strugglé for dominion which will deter- 
mine whether the civilization of the Slav 
or that of the Saxon shall be the civiliza- 
tion of the world.” 
stating the nature and conditions 
of the coming struggle, Mr. Foulke de- 
scribes, in successive chapters, the Rus- 
sian territory and people, its military au- 
tocracy, its conquests aggressions, its 
history, its recent reforms and present 
despotism. Volumes of facts and figures 
are condensed into a hundred and fifty 
brilliant The narrative is most 
It affects one in 





painful and . 





like a nightmare. It seems incred- 
le that a system so atrocious can domi- 
nate a hundred million human beings, 
welding them into a great engine of con- 
quest and colonization, while ruthlessly 
crushing out every manifestation of free 
and individuality. The only hope 
for the peaceful industrial development 
of nations seems to lie in some internal 
convulsion, whereby the Russian autoc- 
racy may be broken up. How this can be 
effected, no one can foresee.- But the 
frightful cruelties of the present system 
seem too shocking to last. A reaction, 
sooner or later, must come. Otherwise, 
Napoleon's famous prediction that Euro 
will become republican or Cossack will 
fulfilled in the supremacy of the ‘‘man on 
horseback.” The candor and research 
shown in this admirable narrative deserve 
the highest praise. Mr. Foulke has the 
qualities of a first-class historian. We 
hope that he may employ his unusual abil- 
ities in the elucidation of other great pub- 
lic questions. H. B. B. 


By Josiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta Hol- 
Illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson and 
others. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1887. Price, $2. 


Misa Holley is so widely known as a 
humorist by her ‘Sweet Cicely,” ‘‘Saman- 
tha at Saratoga.” and other works, that 
her appearance as a poet in this beautiful 
volume is a surprise. A comic actor once 
complained that his features and gest- 
ures were so associated with fun that 
people laughed when he attempted trage- 
dy. But in this case, the very identity of 
the author seems changed, and not a trace 
of mirth is found—all is earnest, serious, 
tender and imaginative. In her brief 
dedication,” the author says, ‘“‘When I 
wrote many of these verses I was much 
younger than [am now,” and she dedicates 
them to the memory of her mother. ‘There 
is something touching in the fact that all 
through the busy years of her prose writ- 
ing, so quaint, laughable and realistic, 
Miss Holley has been dreaming of ideal 
scenes and characters and emotions in 
rhyme. We cannot help thinking that 
this volume contains thoughts nearer to 
her heart than the others. ‘These poems are 
of unusual merit, and might well have 
made for their writer a poetic reputation. 
We will quote a part of the poem entitled 
“Sometime”: 

“On the shore I sit and gaze 
Out on the twilight sea, 
For my ship may come, though many days 
I have waited patiently ; 
With waiting, trusting eyes, 
A lonely watch I keep 
For its silver sails to rise 
Like a blossom out of the deep. 


‘It is built of a costly wood, 
Bearing the strange perfume 
Of the gorgeous solitude? 
Where it grew in tropical gloom ; 
And the odorous scent, the spicy balm, 
Of its isle it will bear to me, 
As I stand on the shore, in the magic calm, 
And my ship comes in from sea. 


“It is laden with all that is sweet, 
Of the beauty of every clime; 
Slowly and proudly ’twill glide to my feet, 
In the eve of that fair ‘Sometime.’ 
Before me its sails will be furled, 
A princess I shall be, 
Crowned with the wealth of the world, 
When my ship comes in from sea. 


PorMs. 
ley). 


“But I sit and watch the West 
Till the sun goes down, in vain s 
It was only a cloud with an ivory crest, 
A cloud of vapor and rain; 
It rises and hides the sea, 
And my heart grows chill and numb, 
Lest this terrible thing should be, 
That my ship will never come. 


“But the morn is bright, the wave 
Is a golden and shining track, 

Softly the waters the white sands lave, 
And my trusting faith comes back. 

Oh, all that I ever lost, 
And all that I long to be, 

Will be mine when the deep is crossed 
And my ship comes home from sea.” 

H. B. B. 


o<o~ 
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CRIME AMONG WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


Statistics just issued by the German 
Imperial Statistical Office regarding the 
prevalence of crime during the year 
1885, show that the number of female 
criminals was in that year four or five 
times smaller than that of males. Dur- 
ing 1885, 281,788 males were convicted 
of miscellaneous infractions of the law, 
while the number of females convicted 
was only 61,359. It is noteworthy that 
there were 7 convictions among unmar- 
ried males to 1 among unmarried fe- 
males; among married persons the pro- 
portion was 3.5 to 1, while widows and 
widowers were convicted in equal pro- 
portion. It appears, too, that among 
unmarried persons the criminal tenden- 
cies of the sexes become more and more 
equalized with increasing age. Thus, 
while among persons of 18 to 40 years 
the male criminals are to the female as 
8 to 1, among persons of 40 to 50 
years the proportion falls to 4 to 1, and 
among persons above 50 years old it 
is 3to 1. The reverse is the case 
with married persons, for the difference 
in criminality is here least between the 
ages of 18 and 25 years. From the 
25th to the 60th year the proportion is 
4 to 1, and then crime increases to the 
disadvantage of the males. Considering 
female crime alone, it is found that the 
most criminal age is from 30 to 40 years, 
and the next to it is that from 40 to 50. 
Statistics for the years 1882 to 1885 
show that female crime prevails most in 
the Duchy of Anhalt, the Principality 
of Schwarzburg-Sondershauseu, and the 
Kingdom of Saxony, and the least crim- 





inality is found in the government dis- 
trict of Miinster and the Wurtemberg 
District of Waldshut.—Pall-Mall Ga- 
zette. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW DOLL GOT THROUGH THE SNOW. 


Unele Frank had to go up to Bear 
Valley. He was building a dam there. 
This was to hold water for the farms in 
Redlands. 

What I am going to tell happened in 
California. There is little rain in that 
country. Water is carried in ditches 
and pipes to the farms and gardens. 

There was snow upon the mountains, 
but Uncle Frank thought that he and 
Doll could get through very nicely. 

Doll was the pony. She went like 
the wind when Uncle Frank sat in the 
saddle. She was very fond of him. 

But the snow was deep, very deep, 
and soft. Doll pushed on with all her 
might, but it grew worse and worse. 
She began to puff. Uncle Frank threw 
away his saddle. 

Doll struggled on bravely, but she 
was so tired that she would lean against 
the trees and pant. Uncle Frank had to 
walk and lead her. He threw away his 
coat and his overcoat. When Doll 
leaned against the trees he lay down by 
her side to get his breath. 

They reached Bear Valley at last, 
almost tired out. Uncle Frank had to 
return home in a day or two. He went 
down from the mountain on snow-shoes. 

But poor Doll had to be left behind. 
How she whinnied when her master left 
her! She was very lonesome, and she 
was hungry too. There was nothing 
for her to eat except some poor straw 
and crumbs from the bread which the 
men ate who worked on the dam. 

*“‘I know what I will do,” cried one of 
the men, one day. “I will make Dolla 
pair of snow-shocs.” 

Everybody laughed at this. But Doll 
was awise pony. I believe she could 
have worn spectacles. 

They made her a pair of shoes from 
round pieces of board. They were a 
foot across; how Doll did look at them, 
and pick up her feet and straddle, when 
they were first tried on. But she prac- 
tised a little every day, and soon she 
could walk upon the snow as well as a 
man. 

So one day Uncle Frank was aston- 
ished to see his pet, Doll, come back to 
Redlands. She had marched down the 
mountain on her snow-shoes. She was 
very proud of it, I think. 

Should you not like to see a pony 
walking on snow-shoes? It is a funny 
sight, I can tell you. And Doll could 
not have done it if she had not tried.— 
Our Little Ones. ° 











“‘We Point with Pride” 


To the “Good name at home,” won by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass., where it is pre- 
pared, there is more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold 
than of all other medicines, and it has given the 
best of satisfaction since its introduction, ten 
years ago. This could not be if the medicine 
did not possess merit. lf you suffer from im- 
ure blood, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and realize 
ts peculiar curative power. 





WEARY WASHERWOMEN have been made glad 
by the introduction of James Pyle’s Pearline, a 
peerless compound for the laundry. It cleanses 
the most delicate fabrics without injury. Sold 
by grocers. 








LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


| WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


For Sale in Boston by all the Fashionable Firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & Cv., 435 Washington Street. 

T. E. MOSELEY & ©O., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place 
B. 8S. ROWE & CO., 637 Washington Street. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest 4 of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F.. SWAN. 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 

































with or without the 





DELLE) withi ist. 
MM} | tatants, parti 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious permeate 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat sfactory, 


we will exchange or 
&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


THE C 
and with full bust; the construction 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is 
In the Open Back Children ana 
the Motle cuss has bean given tet he part 
growing ones has m given in shaping t 3,and from 
’ large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly Titted from stock. or 


nd the money, if returned in. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST isa ‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at p \e 
T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
bust under fulled piece ig ~ 


of inside of 


Soft Waists, as made for 
rtions and requirements of 





PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............-s++ 
eo ow, * bed ** Bone Front only....... eee 
“« 0, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back. 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole without Bones......... ¥ 
.« @ * © Bandhan cocccsceccoscvedceve eoevee 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...-.........sseceseseceees 75 
** 631, Infants’ “ GH ceeccee coscccedcccocccoces -75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


‘ood order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








NO CHOLERA 





[TRADE-MARK.| 


Strawberry Hill Pork. 


Northampton people indulge in the following com 
mendations of Strawberry Hill Pork, a new enter- 
prise recently started in their midst, signed by nearly 
one hundred business and professional men. A few 
sample names may be found attached: 

Strawberry. Hill Pork has its origin near us, on Dr. 
Learned’s well-known strawberry grounds at Flor- 
ence. It has been in our markets the past two 
seasons. We cheerfully indorse its claims of supe- 
riority over that of the general market for the 
following reasons, viz. : 

1, Only young and healthy animals go to the 
slaughter. 

2. They are fed upon milk and grain and the 
grasses, instead of the ordinary swill compounds. 


T hey live in the open field and are surrounded 
by pure air and fresh running water, in place of the 
filth pools of the barn cellar and its accompanying 
vaults. 

4. Lard from Strawberry Hill Pigs is always clean 
and pure, containing neither water, cotton-seed oil, 
or cholera germs. 

5. The Sausage is enclosed in cloth and wax- 
paper covering, in place of the intestinal case—often 


diseased—from other animals. 


6. The mode of preparation for the market is 
cleanly and wholesome. 

7. But for the added cost of thus making Pork, 
after the Doctor’s modernized and hygienic formula, 
we believe Strawberry Hill Pork would have the 
precedence in every household where its history is 
known, 

A. G.Hill, Mayor, Northampton. 

H. K. Parsons, Alderman, Florence. 

Myron C. Howard, Councilman, Florence. 
William Fulton, Councilman, Florence. 
Rev. E. G. Cobb, Cong. Church, Florence. 
Rev. J. F. Allen, M. E. Church, Florence. 
G. B. Drury, Supt. Schools, Northampton. 
Dr. C. L. Knowlton, Northampton. 

Dr. James Dunlap, Northampton. 

Dr. Wm. M. Trow, Northampton. 

H. 8. Gere, Editor Gazette, Northampton. 
E. C. Stone, Editor Herald, Northampton. 
Chas. L. Warner, Editor Hamp. Co. Journal. 
J. W. Whittlesey, Cashier Northampton Bk. 
Lewis Warner, Pres. Hamp. Co. Bank. 


For Price-List and Circulars Address 
W. A. CURTIS, Florence, Mass. 





BUSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. 
53D TEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


628 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., 
165 Franklin Street, . . Bostom 


Kiso for sale by Booksellers generally. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 

*, Moines, Iowa. 








Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

anently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
ttles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T.A.Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl St., New York. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P.M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 














| MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. ed: 
and Saturday excepted. Wonety 


SARAH A. COLBY, ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chisago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
aaa & oo ae o_o address the 
ecretary, Prof. t J. MERGLER ° 
Throop bt., Chicago, Il. doors 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street, 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thorough! edu- 
cated electrician. Electriciiy, judiciously po ed, ‘s 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Bup- 

ty Bay | Bee — Sy) to onder. Office hours, 

0 4, exce ursdays., Also 
reserved for outside Drastion. . a 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Wintes 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures..........seeesees 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

COD OBE BD BOVERI e cc ccccccoscososcccosces 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ......sseccsseseee 6.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GONE ndcthsascdcesese coeseevescscs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quinses, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE a M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and li 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Mer 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 


FIRET-OLABS io crore Pete being 
Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure ot 


Pe IGS LiverCompiaite Rite 

VER Pic: ; 
The best and most re- 

#705 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 


Piles. Any lady can take there, 

PILLS 
liable BRAIN AND 
URE FITS! 














25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & COo.’sS 
NERVE TONIC and 
When I do not mean 








TS PAR ccc ae 


WINE OF COCA stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
iat 3 ui ene oes 
at once a Tee 3 of my 
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MR. HOWELLS’ GRASSHOPPERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At last ‘‘the grasshopper has become a 
burden,” as King Solomon intimated it 
would sometime,—the burden of one of Mr. 
W. D. Howells’ editorials in the Harper's 
Magazine for December, which is a de- 
fence of the realistic style of writing as 
against the idealistic. I wish every one 
might read it, and I am going to quote 
from it at some length. Were I to quote 
simply to approve, I should begin at the 
beginning and leave off at the end, with 
scarcely an omission. But approval is 
not my whole object; I want to make an 
application as well, and I will begin with 
this: 


“Hitherto the mass of common men 
have been afraid to apply their own sim- 
plicity, naturalness, and honesty to the 
appreciation of the beautiful. ... The 
young writer who attempts to report the 
phase and carriage of every-day life, who 
tries to tell just how he has heard men 
talk and seen them look, is made to feel 
guilty of something low and unworthy by 
the stupid people who would like to have 
him show how Shakespeare’s men talked 
and looked, or Scott’s or Thackeray’s or 
Balzac’s or Hawthorne’s or Dickens’; he 
is instructed to idealize his personages, 
that is, to take the life-likeness out of 
them and put the literary likeness into 
them. He is approached in the spirit of 
the wretched pedantry into which learn- 
ing, much or little, always decays when it 
wees itself and stands apart from 
experience, in an attitude of imagined 
superiority, and which would ~ with the 
same confidence to the scientist, ‘I see 
you are looking at a grasshopper there 
which you have found in the grass, and | 
suppose you intend to describe it. Now 
don’t waste your time and sin against cul- 
ture in that way. I’ve gota grasshopper 
here which has been evolved at considera- 
ble pains and expense out of the grass- 
hopper in general; in fact,it’satype. It’s 
made up of wire and cardboard, very 
prettily painted in a conventional tint, 
and is perfectly indestructible. It isn’t 
very much like a real | (oy wep se bat it’s 
a great deal nicer, and it has served to rep- 
resent the notion of a grasshopper ever 
since man emerged from barbarism. You 
may say that it’s artificial. Well, it is 
artificial; but, then, it’s ideal too; and 
what you want to dois to cultivate the ideal. 
You'll find the books full of my kind of 
grasshopper, and scarcely a trace of 
yours in any of them.. The thing that 
you are proposing to do is commonplace ; 
but if you say it isn’t commonplace, for 
the very reason that it hasn’t been done 
before, you'll have to admit that it’s pho- 
tographic.’ As we said, we hope the time 
is coming when not only the artist, but 
the common average man. . . will reject 
the ideal grasshopper wherever he finds it, 
in science, in literature, in art, because it 
is not ‘simple, natural and honest,’ because 
it is not like a real grasshopper. But we 
will own that we think the time is yet far 
off, and that the people who have been 
brought up on the ideal grasshopper, the 
heroic grasshopper, the self-devoted, the 
impassioned grasshopper, the adventure- 
ful, good old romantic cardboard grasshop- 
per, must die out, before the simple, hon- 
est and natural grasshopper can have a 
fair field. . . . Now we are beginning to 
see and to say that no author is an author- 
ity except in those moments when he held 
his ear close to Nature's lips and caught 
her very accent.” 


While giving cordial assent to almost 
every sentence in the foregoing quota- 
tions, when it comes to using them to 
prove that the way to write novels is to 
take two columns in describing the ma- 
nceeuvres of a girl from the time she closed 
the street-door tili she landed on the side- 
walk, it seems to me an entire misappli- 
cation. 

Our author was very wise, but was he 
exactly “‘simple, natural and honest” in 
choosing a grasshopper to illustrate his 
idea of the truly realistic? If he had cho- 
sen fowls, or cattle, or horses, or men, or 
anything which has been thought worthy 
or capable of improvement or change, his 
illustration would not be nearly so valua- 
ble—for his purpose. But the grasshop- 
per, ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever”; insensible alike to praise, blame, or 
any inspiration known to man; certainly 
a scientist may pick it up in the grass and 
describe it, feeling tolerably sure that it is 
not only a real grasshopper, but an ideal 
and typical one as well; and, for aught I 
know, describing it as it is now, he de- 
scribes it as it was originally created. 
The best of it is that the scientist’s de- 
scription will not affect our grasshopper 
in the least, while an author’s delineations 
of human nature cannot be measured in 
their far-reaching effect on human beings. 
It is a small matter, what we have in 
books, except in so far as it affects the 
materials out of which the most effective 
books are made—namely, people. 

Let us try to apply Mr. Howells’ illus- 
tration te what it was intended to illus- 
trate—unless we mistake his meaning, 
which I must admit is possible. But to 
do the best we can with it, we must sup- 
pose that grasshoppers think and talk, 
and that each generation stores up wis- 
dom, or unwisdom, as the case may be, 
for the next. Suppose one-half of them 
white and the other half green. Suppose 
that away back so far that the record of 
it is merely traditional, some venerable 
grasshopper in authority in a certain 
tribe, on account of some accident that in- 





jured some portion of his brain, conceived 
the idea that just a little difference should 
be made in the training of the white and 
green grasshoppers; say, for instance, 
that the white grasshoppers should be in- 
structed to come in when it rains. And 
suppose, in the next generation, some 
dear old White who was accidentally 
lamed, but who was high in authority, 
should begin to tell the other Whites that 
“they would look better if they wouldn’t 
hop quite as high as the Greens”; and 
suppose “‘the mass of them were afraid to 
apply their own simplicity, naturalness 
and honesty to the appreciation of the 
beautiful,” how long would it be before 
those Whites who should continue to hop 
as high as they could would be accused 
of imitating the Greens, and how long 
would it be before the mamma and papa 
grasshoppers would be saying, ‘‘My dear, 
don’t hop quite so high. Remember 
you're a little White, and you don’t want 
to be taken for a Green, do you?” (Please 
observe how easily a slight real and origi- 
nal difference may serve as a basis for any 
amount of artificial difference, so long as 
‘the mass are afraid to apply their own 
simplicity, naturalness and honesty” as 
the test of what is correct.) And sup- 
pose that, in spite of all these drawbacks, 
the grasshoppers did arrive at a period in 
which they began to make books, and that 
those who wrote the books failed to ‘thold 
the ear close to Nature’s lips and eatch 
her very accent,” but wrote of the grass- 
hoppers just as they found them, ‘‘report- 
ing the phase and carriage of every-day 
life,” thus making it appear that the real- 
istic white grasshopper was one which 
would hop only just alittle way, and would 
pick out some Green to tell it just how 
far, and high, and how it should hop. How 
long would it be before the white grass- 
hopper would be weak and timid, and 
hardly hop at all, but expect some Green 
to take it up in its arms (?) and hop along 
with it? I will not attempt to describe 
the effect on the Greens, but leave that 
task to the realism of the realist, or the 
idealism of the idealist. 

But suppose this idea of training the 
Greens and Whites away from each other 
continues, and every little White, as soon 
as it is born (or hatched), has its feet 
doubled under and tied down, or a wisp 
of grass tied around it to shape it like a 
wasp instead of a grasshopper; and go on 
supposing all the absurdities the human 
brain is capable of devising, applied in 
support of this notion that the White and 
Green grasshopper are different in every 
respect. Now suppose a scientist wants 
to describe a real, simple, honest, natural 
grasshopper; shall he pick up one of 
these abnormal creatures in the grass and 
insist that he is true to life in describing 
it accurately? Shall we be realistic now, 
and describe the grasshopper which 
authoritarians and idealists have pro- 
duced, or shall we look for another tribe, 
find him on his ‘‘native heath,” so to 
speak, where the idealist hasn’t put in his 
work? If we find the grasshopper family 
unable to hop more than half as high as 
their structure indicates they should be 
able to hop, the question is, Ought we to 
describe them just as they are, as if they 
were real, simple, natural, honest grass- 
hoppers? Would they not be as truly 
ideal and artificial as if made of ‘wire 
and cardboard’? Would Mr. Howells 
claim that one who studies these creat- 
ures, be it never so carefully and con- 
scientiously, is ‘holding his ear close to 
Nature’s lips and catching her very ac- 
cent’? Poor Nature! If this be realistic, 
would she not prefer to have us idealize? 

With Mr. Howells, ‘“‘I hope the time is 
coming when not only the artist, but the 
common, average man, will reject the ideal 
grasshopper wherever he finds it, in 
science, in literature, in art” (and Jet me 
add, in every-day life and conduct also) 
‘because it is not simple, natural and hon- 
est, because it is not like a real grasshop- 

er.” 

And now Iam going to say good-by to 
the grasshopper ; but the “‘simple, natural 
and honest” has so won my regard that 1 
want to remain with it a little longer. 

Any one riding for the first time through 
the Southern States by rail cannot fail to 
ask the name and nature of the stiff, yel- 
lowish bunches of vegetation which for 
miles greet the eye as far as it can reach 
in every direction ; or perhaps he may have 
seen some poor, dwarfed specimens in hot- 
houses at the North ; but not until he comes 
to the wild, uncultivated “hummock 
lands” of Florida can he get any concep- 
tion of how beautiful a palmetto really 
is. Those through which he rode had been 
burnt over, and “‘grubbed” up, and mal- 
treated generally, and bore almost no like- 
ness to the glossy, green, broad-leaved, 
stately palmetto growing according to its 
own sweet will. Now, Mr. Howells, which 
is the “honest, simple and natural” pal- 
metto—that which we see in every-day 
life, or that which we must go out of our 
way to find? If we want to be realistic, 
and describe a real palmetto, which shall 
we take? 





It seems to me the conditions of the pal- 
metto represent human nature, which has 
been cramped and dwarfed and hedged 
about by restrictions patterned after 
“Common Law,”—which was law long 
before the common people had anything 
to do with making law, —fettered by 
traditions made binding by methods now 
fast becoming obsolete. Like the card- 
board grasshopper, it has been ‘‘evdlved” 
at great—who can tell how great ?—“pains 
and expense.”” And the books—— well, I 
think the books are full of all kinds, and I 
must confess that I am not pleased that 
“heroic, impassioned, adventureful” hu- 
man nature should be stigmatized as 
“card-boardy.”” Are not passion and hero- 
ism and love of adventure just as real,.as 
truly human, emotions as those which give 
rise to silly, idle, society small-talk? Sup- 
pose we do not find them as often manifest- 
ed in the ‘phase and carriage of every-day 
life;” is it better to depict a dead level 
mediocrity, because it happens to fall un- 
der our easy observation, than to turn 
aside from the beaten track, “hold our ear 
close to Nature's lips, and catch her very 
accents,” and be taught by her? 

We of this generation are made of books, 
unless we have been exceedingly tenacious 
of our hold on nature. Is it reasonable 
tor Mr. Howells to fiud as much fault as 
he does with the false and artificial in 
books, and then claim he is doing the 
‘simple, natural and honest” thing by tell- 
ing how he has heard these book-made peo- 
ple talk and seen them look? ‘The “‘ped- 
ant” tells the scientist that his grasshopper 
is artificial. Mr. Howells does not tell us 
that his creatures are artificial; not the 
products of his art, perhaps—though some 
of them may be; who knows? his books 
must have made an impression on human 
nature by this time—but of preceding art- 
ists in his line. 

There is a way of writing that makes 
the man who reads more ashamed of him- 
self for being ignorant of etiquette or for 
mispronouncing a word than for wrong- 
ing a fellow-being out of his living. Per- 
haps this is realistic now; but doesn’t it 
spring from ideal ‘‘culture”’? 

To make a long story short, it seems to 
me that the writer who insists on describ- 
ing the commonplace, every-day phase 
and carriage of life in this day and genera- 
tion as true to nature, should cease to find 
fault with the book-makers who have pre- 
ceded him, but, instead, should make them 
his very best bow; which he does, prac- 
tically, for the materials he uses in mak- 
ing his books are the products of their art, 
and are no more honest, simple and nat- 
ural than the cardboard grasshopper. 

CELIA B, WHITEHEAD. 

Dansville, N. Y. 
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HOME FOR ORPHAN GIRLS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We wish to call the attention of readers 
interested in the real educational work of 
charity to the report of the Rebecca Pom- 
roy-Newton Home for Orphan Girls. This 
is a small instittuion providing for only 
twenty girls, but it demonstrates on this 
small scale the possibility of gathering 
destitute children into a real home, and 
giving them a family training that fits 
them for the duties of life. 

The first point of special interest in this 
home is the quiet, simple home life here 
developed. The inmates look to it as a 
real home, and come to it with the joy and 
sense of protection and love with which 
one returns to the family homestead. 
There is no sentimentality about it. The 
girls all work steadily and hard, and are 
trained for a life of domestic service and 
industry. But they are well trained, and 
they find work healthful and sweet. The 
health of the girls is excellent. It adds 
much to this family feeling that there is 
no school in the house, but the children go 
out to the public schools, as other children 
do, and come back to their home for the 
pleasures of their meals, for rest and sleep 
and recreation. No difficulty has been 
found in carrying out this plan. 

One of the girls has married, and she 
goes to her new home well fitted for its du- 
ties, and accompanied by the gifts and 
blessings of her old teachers and class- 
mates. Another point of interest is the 
economy of the household. The total ex- 
penses of the household are (exclusive of 
rent, which is not charged, as the corpora- 
tion own their building,) $2,404.22. As 
we understand that all supplies given in 
kind are estimated and counted, this repre- 
sents the actual expense to the commu- 
nity of supporting this family. The cost 
of each child per year is, therefore, about 


$120. 
We are interested to compare these fig- 


ures with the cost in the reformatory pris- 
on at Sherborn, managed, as we know 
that is, with wise economy and thorough 
care. According to the report for 1885, 
which we happen to have at hand, the 
amount covering similar items (rent ex- 
cluded) is $30,739, which, if we divide it 
by the number of prisoners in custody 
Sept. 30, 1885, viz., 281, gives us about 
$109 a head for each prisoner. We cannot 








claim perfect accuracy for these estimates, 
as we do not know whether this is the 
average number for the year; but when 
we consider the extreme probability that 
these children, if left unprovided for, 
would become inmates of Sherborn, or 
other State institutions, is it not a wise 
economy to spend even a little more per 
year upon them to make. them radiating 
centres of health and goodness in the com- 
munity, rather than a new link in a chain 
of evil influences. 

We do not assert that the methods, of 
this small institution could surely be car- 
ried out for the large number of helpless 
children under the care of the State. Much 
of the good done here has resulted from 
individual influence, especially from that 
of the two sainted women whose names 
will be ever associated with it, Rebecca 
Pomeroy and Mary Shannon, but, at least, 
this isa bright example of what may be 
accomplished, worthy of the study of all 


interested in the care of children. 
E. D. C. 
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ASSOCIATED HOMES FORK ENGLISH LADIES. 


“The Ladies’ Associated Dwellings 
Company” propose to erect a building of 
about two hundred rooms, which are to be 
let out singly, or in sets, to ladies of small 
incomes or who are earning their own liv- 
ing. The idea is that the ladies, while pre- 
serving privacy and independence, would 
be able to live at a less rental, in a better 
neighborhood, and under generally better 
conditions than in the often expensive and 
comfortless London lodging. The rents 
would begin at 2s. 6d. per week. 

It is suggested that the building might 
be near a restaurant, or might contain one, 
from which the chief meal of the day could 
be obtained. 

The prospectus of the new company 
states that two such buildings, but on a 
small scale and defectivein arrangements, 
are already in existence; that for every va- 
cant room there are many applicants, and 
that they pay a small dividend. It is 
thought that bigger and better dwellings 
would prove a good investment. ‘The hon- 
orable secretary is Mr. E. Atkin, 3 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, London.— Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette. 








C. 1. Hoop & Co., the enterprising proprietors 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, are again supplying the 
public with a beautiful calendar. They man- 
age to produce calendars that set ple “crazy” 
to obtain, and which we afterwards see carefully 
cherished in homes, libraries, counting-rooms, 
and stores. The calendar for 1888, of which 
they have issued 3,100,000, has the clear-cut face 
of a handsome young girl, with a wealth of 
brown hair, which contrasts beautifully with her 
blue bonnet and strings. The head is a marvel 
of color —— the flesh tints being as natural 
as life. The pad is also printed in colors, with a 
special design for every month, and there is con- 
densed upon it a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation; indeed, it has so many. points of excel- 
lence that it must be seen to be appreciated. Over 
forty-five tons of paper were used in making 
these calendars, with barrels of eyelets, and near- 
ly one hundred miles of wire, while forty persons 
were busy four months in producing the three 
million copies. The office calendar is a magni- 
ficent copy of the household calendar; just the 
thing. Owing to its great cost, the charge will 
be twenty-five cents, sent by mail. The house- 
hold calendar will cost six cents in stamps sent 
to C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





THE woman suffrage drama, “Captain Mar 
Miller,” written by Mrs. H. H. Robinson, whic 
will be produced in the Union Hall, 18 Boylston 
Street, Thursday evening, Jan. 26, is founded on 
facts occurring but several years ago. Every 
good suffragist should hear this play. The 
tickets, with reserved seats, are 50 cents, and 
can be obtained at Ditson’s music store, or of 
Mrs. Robinson, Murray Street, Malden. 





Tue proof of the pudding is in theeating. We 
have tasted and exulted over the Strawberry 
Hill Pork and Lard to our heart’s content. The 
products are so clean and clear in appearance 
and quality that we cheerfully endorse all that 
has been said of the Strawberry Hill Pork Yards. 
Just send for your winter’s pork and lard, and 
you will not regret it. 
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with other means for keeping meals in their 
ptacles. 





Extreme lengths and fashionable shades in 
Party Gloves at Miss Fisk's, 53 West Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s ib. — Monday 
Jan. 23. 3.30P.M. Mr. Thomas ison will 
a paper on the “Philosophical Content of the First 
Part of Faust.’’ 


i 





Sunday Notice.—Jan. 22, Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P.M. 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin will read a paper on “‘Les- 
sons from the Life of Darwin.” Dr. Harriet Clisby 
in attendance. 





Moral Ed ti A lati — The third 
lecture in the course will be given Thursday, Jan. 26, 
by Mrs. Kate Gannett ells, on “Chiy: ag 
Lecture commences at 7.30 P. M. New South 
Church, corner Camden and Tremont Streets. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the‘*‘PscUNIARY AID System,” gaina 

liegiate or leducation. Send for one—FREB. 














VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete ae ee, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronom Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural yh a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Vol , Ten Prof 8, Twenty-three 
Teachers. op sent on 2 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


DRAMATIC. 


A Woman pane os Drama, entitled “Capt. Mary 
Miller,” will be acted at UNION HALL, 18 Boylston 
Street, on Thursday Kvening, Jan. 26, at 7.30. 
Tickets for sale at Ditson’s Music Store, care of Miss 
Brown, and on Thursdays, from 10 to 2, of Mrs. D. 
B. Smith, at 74 Boylston St., also at the door on the 
evening of the 26th. Reserved Seats, 50 cents. 
Admission, 35 cents. 











Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, © WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





Hours for Meals: | TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 4 A.M. | Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 


LUNCH, 12 to2 P. M, 
DINNER, 6 to7 P.M. MRS. D. S. STOCKHAM, 
PROPRIETOR, 


Same Hours on Sundays. 





THE SECRET OF FRENCH COOKING. 
MME. A. FAVIER’S 


PREPARED 
SHASONIN CG. 


Aw 


FOR 
SOUPS, MEATS, 
POULTRY, SALADS, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 





This Prepared Seasoning has been used by me in 
my French American Cooking School, and 
by request putin the market. (For Sale by S. 8. 
Pierce & Co., and all Grocers, 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women's interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS : 


LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


May A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 

owe, Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. M. Put- 
nam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Black- 
well, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriet scott 
Spofford. 


PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading -Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 








“Tt is the only r I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.” — Louisa M. Alcott. 


“T would give up my dail r sooner than the 
WomMAN’s OURNAL.”— forka. Wfitehell. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battli 
for the rights of beoandty_”—-Dery A. Lavormere. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has | been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of wenane 


work, worth and . It has no peer 
noble office and ministry. Its is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances &. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty different Woman Tracts (sample 
cuplaa) Gott-gall Soy Sa nae aittwon : 


C. WILDE, WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


SH. SIMONDS & CO., SRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BorTom, 
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